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A LOOK AHEAD 





Keynote of cooperation... Busi- 
ness on upswing... The prospects 
in Congress. 





| Peprendasamap lpia between Government and 

4 business is to be the keynote in the period 
ahead. 

Investigation of the 
system by the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, the opening sessions show, will 
be handled so as not to upset the new era of 
good feeling. 

This does not however, that the 
Committee will soft-pedal its announced ob- 
jective of seeking means to curb the power of 
big business. But it does mean that any so- 
lution for economic problems will be sought 
through cooperative agreement with business 
rather than punitive “big-stick” wielding. 

Because of the tremendous scope of the 
investigation /ittle in the way of legislation 
is expected to come out of it at this session 
of Congress. An exception may be in pro- 
posals for revision of patent laws, the first 
subject of study. 


national economic 


mean, 


. . . 

Adding to the optimistic outlook for busi- 
ness is the prospect that recovery will be 
maintained next year at a high level. 

A brief period of business hesitation, how- 
ever, is forecast by Government economists 
for the frst quarter of the year, as a natural 
reaction to one of the most spectacular indus- 
trial upturns on record. 

Pattern for 1939, as measured by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board index of industrial pro- 
duction, is expected to show an index slight- 
ly under 100 for the first quarter, an increase 
of a few points for the second quarter, and 
an increase in the third quarter to the 110 
average set in 1937. 

Then, if the recovery travels the path of 
similar recoveries in the past, the upward 
movement should continue uninterrupted 
into the middle of 1940. 

* se * 

Railroads and utilities will be among the 
principal beneficiaries of new moves to con- 
ciliate business. 

Railroads probably will get an additional 
helping of Federal funds. But any real fun- 
damental legislative reform involving con- 
solidation of unneeded facilities will he 
blocked by political pressure from workers 
and other groups who would be affected. 

Utilities will benefit sweeping 
national defense program, 


from the 


* * * 


Congress, in handling its problems, also 
will take its cue from the Administration's 
more cooperative attitude. 

But this does not mean 
peaceful on the legislative 


fights are in prospect over development of a 


that all will be 


front. Sharp 
new farm program, amendment of the Social 
Security Act and the Wagner Labor Act. 

Any sweeping revision of the Wagner Act 
is unlikely. 

Political pressure will be the determining 
factor in social security changes. 

Tax revision will be outlined from the rev- 
enue standpoint and not for purposes of re- 
form. 

. o a 

Despite the continued inflow of gold and 
rise of idle bank funds to new high levels, 
no new monetary moves which might disturb 
business are in prospect. 

One disturbing factor, however, outside the 
control of the United States, is the fuctu- 
ation in the British pound and other foreign 
currencies. 

Unsettled 
tions as well as unfavorable economic devel- 
opments mean that currency instability will 
indeterminate period to 


international political condi- 


continue for an 
plague American exporters and importers, 
and the problem of handling the inflow of 
foreign gold will continue to trouble our fis- 
cal authorities. 


WPA rolls would have to be cut at /Jeast 
one-tenth if the President were to make WPA 
money last for the full period for which it 
was appropriated. No such cut is likely, so 
the probability is that the new Congress will 
soon have to make a relief appropriation. 

PWA expenditures will reach a peak next 
spring or early next summer, thus largely 
offsetting any reduction in WPA outlays. 
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‘Smohestacks of Industry 


Rise in Industrial Production 
in Past Six Months 
Approaches Record 


9%, 


1923-1925 2100 
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Industrial Activity Rapidly Regaining Losses 
After Most Precipitate Drop in U. S. History 


SENSATIONAL decline in American indus- * provided by the pictogram itself. 
A trial activity after Augu 937, now is fo is found in the increasingly sharp movements 
ensational re- of business from prosperity to depression and 

back toward recovery again, all in a brief span. 
fifteen War threats, war preparation, unbalanced 
budgets, unstable currencies, controlled foreign 
trade, controlled agriculture, money manipula- 


tion and other influences at home and abroad 


under way 
nths and was the 
comparable period, 
is Uun- 


ago 


months 


ingle 


add to the uncertainties. 
The result is that, to the argument over what 
caused the 1937 depression, there now is added 


a new discussion of the factors influencing the 


instance 


recovery. 

Higher costs and higher prices, which outran 
purchasing power of the people, get first call as 
causes for the 1937 setback. To those causes 
are added the others of reduced Federal Gov- 
ernment cash outlays and higher taxes, particu- 
pay-roll taxes for unemployment insur- 
With relief outlays 


* important 

history are shown 
the top of this page. 

HOW SLUMPS COMPARE 


if the official index 


| larly 
ance and old-age insurance. 
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Page 


was on prosperity year 


1929. Then came the st precipitate decline 
in the nation’s industrial history 
The x, based upon 1923-25 as 100, fell 


from 7 in Aus t t 6 in May 


11 point 


During t le} sion that set in after 


a decline of 

What's Next In Relief 
Patents—Benefit or Handicap? 
“Selling Democracy”: U. S. Task 
The Pro and Con of National Issues 
Newslines Around the World 
Profit-sharing in the Limelight 
The Political Front 

Rearmament and Business 

The Puzzle of Easy Money 


1929, 


ypped from an average of 


+. win l { 
Lilt iSlildi a ‘ 


119 per ce 999-25 verage to 64 per 


in a period of three vears. 


55 points in the average 


most prosperous 


year on 


with the average for the 

ear on record. 

ept for a short-lived specula- 
August, 1933, 


irregular line until it touched 


the index rose 
gradually in an 
a high of 118 in March, April and May of 1937. —_—— 
That was a rise of 54 points in four years. 
May of 


duction index in six months has risen 24 points, 


Sine this year the industrial pro- Also In This Issue 


or almost half as much as it gained in four 
More than half of 


the ground lost in the 1937 depression now has 


The Question of the Week: 


What Type Defenses For U. S.? 
Our Retired Admirals and 
Generals Answer. 5. & 


Story of American Efficiency: 
The Cotton TextileIndustry 8 


America Looks at !ts 
Economic System ..... 10 


A New Plan For Bankers 
By Marriner S. Eccles... 10 


trict limit on predictions is ae + | 


previous recovery vVvears. 


been regained 


“LEVELING OFF” PERIOD AHEAD? 
At this stage the 
ecasters of industrial trends are predicting 


vernment’s principal 


lawal ‘ f 4 . 
a leveling off ef the recovery or even some 


decline. However, they are unanimous in fore- 
casting a renewal of the recovery trend after 
a brief period of hesitation, with general agree- 
L989. vill be an 
1939 few 


red. @ 


ment that “up” year. 


official predictions are be- 


reason fora 








This reason + 


down and tax collections higher, the Federal 
Government’s cash budget was about in balance 
at the start of 1938. 

Resulting cuts in purchasing power came just 
at a time built re 
breaking inventories in anticipation of higher 


when industry had cord- 
costs of labor and of materials. 

The decline that followed was so concerted 
and so precipitate that it caused industrial pro- 
duction to fall far more drastically than the 
fell. 


moved 


incomes of consumers 


Goods gradually into consumption 
more rapidly than they were produced, thereby 
cutting down the size of the over-expanded in- 
ventories. Then Government stepped in with 
WPA and with increased payments to farmers 
to bolster consumer income and thereby to add 
to the rate of consumption of goods. As in- 
reordering became nec- 


ventories declined, 


essary. 


GOODS MOVING RAPIDLY 

At the same time the Government eased the 
terms on which individuals could borrow money 
with which to build homes. 

The result, as the Government’s economists 
see it, is that goods again are moving into con- 
sumption at a rising rate. Where a national in- 
come of sixty billion dollars had been predicted 
for 1938 during the early months of the year, 
the official prediction now is for an income be- 
tween sixty-three and sixty-five billions com- 
pared with sixty-nine billions in 1937 and eighty 
billions in 1929. 

In the immediate future, armament looms as 
an added Governmental expenditure. 

President Roosevelt, has explained, too, that 
WPA employment will not contract as sharply 
as jobs increase in private industry. 

The fact, as explained by Treasury and Re- 
serve Board officials, is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment this time is planning to go more slowly 
than in 1937 to bring about a balance of the 
Government’s cash budget. 

This means that spending by the Government 
of borrowed money is officially accepted at this 
stage as one arm of long-range planning. 


SPENDING VIEWED AS EFFECTIVE 

President Roosevelt is convinced by the ex- 
perience in the present that the 
Federal Government, by increasing its outlay of 
borrowed money, can compensate for the con- 
traction of spending by private industry and 
thereby can reverse a downward economic trend 
once that trend is established. 

Government economists are convinced 
that the record from August, 1937, to Novem- 
ber, 1938, added:to the record after October, 


depression 


now 


1933, proves that Government spending can at 
least start a recovery movement. 


Phevoqvam 
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The March of te News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Two news capitals . . . national 
defense . . . the “monopoly investi- 
gation” . . . political straws. 


|) ASHINGTON just now is sharing honors 
Warm Ga., as the news 
center of the in regard to national 
The capital’s principal concern is 


with Springs, 
nation 
affairs. 
the opening of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee’s long-heralded investiga 
tion of the economic system. 


President Roosevelt, annual 


fall visit to Georgia into an almost contin- 


turning his 
uous series of last week dis- 
cussed prospects for legislation at the coming 
session of Congress with Speaker Bankhead, 
agricultural proposals with Representative 
Marvin Jones, relief with WPA Administra- 
tor Hopkins and international affairs with 
Ambassadors Wilson, Phillips and Bullitt. 


THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 
As to the Congressional program, the Presi- 
dent had little to say beyond the statement 
that overshadow all 
other topics due for consideration. i 
Additional that the defense plans 
will include proposals for a greatly expanded 


conterences, 


national defense will 


proof 


air plane construction program—reports are 
that from 7,000 to 10,000 new planes may be 
requested—was found in the annual report of 
Assistant War Johnson. He 
pointed out that the aviation program must 


Secretary of 


be greatly expanded to meet minimum de- 
fense needs and that research must be speeded 
if the United States is to maintain technical 
superiority in the air, 

As to foreign developments, the President 
had nothing to say beyond the announcement 
that Ambassador Wilson will not return to 
Germany at this time, although Ambassador 
Phillips is planning to sail for Italy Dec. 10 
or 14, 

In Washington the opening of the investi- 
gation of monopolies and other problems of 
our economy dissipated fears that the hear- 
ings would develop into a witch-hunting ex- 
pedition arousing new antagonisms between 
and Government. Instead, it was 
revealed that cooperation with business is to 


business 


be stressed. 

On the same day that the committee hear- 
ings opened, Marriner §. Eccles, Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, in an address 
in New York, stressed cooperation and said 
the role of the Government in relation to 
business should be that of “coordinator.” 

Isador Lubin, Commissioner of the Bureau 


tContinued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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MR. HOPKINS PREPARES 


WPA Administrator Hopkins, faced with a 

possible Congressional investigation of the admin- 

istration of relief, goes ahead with plans to prune 

the WPA rolls painlessly and curtail expenditures 
in conformity with a narrowing budget. 
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RELIEF POLICIES: 
A CHANGE NEAR? 





Relief policies again are in the 
An investigation is de- 
Possible changes in the 


spotlight. 
manded. 
system are outlined here. 











HE nation’s biggest business—relief—may, with 
T the convening of the 76th Congress, find it- 
self undergoing a change in management and 
policy. 

From scattered reports and consultations in 
Washington, it is apparent that the White House 
and top-flight Administration aides are taking 
cognizance of the ‘““‘relief rebellion” at the polis, 
predictions of an investigation of the WPA and 
growing resentment against the injection of poli- 
tics in the administration of relief 

At the same time, encouraging rises in indus- 
trial production and large-scale reemployment, 
as reflected in the national labor market, are im- 
portant factors in the planning now under way. 

A preview of the next Congressional session 
reveals several anti-Administration moves. One 
is Senator McNary’s recent statement that all 
Senate Republicans (now increased in member- 
ship to 23) will stand behind an investigation 
of the WPA. 

The second is Senator Burke’s revelation that 
an attempt will be made to decentralize relief and 
provide for administration through bi-partisan 
State boards. The plan of decentralizing relief 
is not new. Attempts in the past, however, tc 
force the question on Congress have met with 
little success. 


Administration Plans 
Revision of Policy 

Administration sentiment on the future of the 
WPA reveals prospects of several revolutionary 
departures. One is the swelling barrage of re- 
ports that Administrator Harry Hopkins is slated 
for another post. The rumors range from the 
office of Secretary of Commerce to a new office 
designated to coordinate the expanded nativnal 
defense program. 

Another move, already visible, is the desire to 
reduce WPA rolls and spread the remaining funds 
allotted to the agency. In New York City last 
week some 7,000 pink slips of dismissal already 
had been issued when they were recalled on 
orders of Mr. Hopkins. 

Earlier in the week, President Roosevelt at 
Warm Springs declared himself satisfied with 
business conditions and their reflection in a re- 
port by the Labor Department which disclosed 
reemployment of 900,000 industrial workers since 
March of this year. On the question of pruning 
of WPA rolls and curtailment of its budget for 
the 1940 fiscal year, the President was noncom- 
mittal. 


Linking Relief Work 
With National Defense 

The third step in the evolution of the relief 
program might come through linking it in with 
the national defense program. The snag in this 
theory, if it sees the light of day, would be the 
objection that armament making requires skilled 
labor. The bulk of WPA laborers are in the un 
Skilled class. 

However, the record of the WPA shows how 
the program mighi be remodeled to tie in with 
the national detense program despite the short- 
age of skilled help. 

In a press release dated December 4, Mr. Hop- 
kins cited the WPA airport construction and im- 
provement program as “a vital factor in the 
national defense.” He revealed that additional 
airport projects recently approved by the Presi- 
dent and now in operation would total more than 
$16,000,000. Of the 191 regular airline stops in the 
country, Mr. Hopkins said, WPA has improved 
169 at a cost of about $66,000,000. 

Meanwhile, evidence accrues that pick-up in 
industrial production has a definite effect on the 
painless reduction of relief rolls. In August, 195,- 
000 persons left the WPA. In September, 228,000, 
and in October, 207,000 persons left. Three out 
of four left voluntarily. Officials believe that the 
majority found work in private industry. 

However, despite any curtailments that may 
be made between now and the time Congress 
convenes, it seems almost impossible for the WPA 
to escape searching inquiry 
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' _ New Industrial Controls?—10,000 War Planes— 
A Foreign Exchange Problem—Troubles of NLRB 


Some members of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee 
feel Congress should be wary of 
any “national defense” program 
offered by the Administration. 
The fear is that a war scare might 
be used to support legislation for 
industrial controls by Govern- 
ment which would anticipate the 
results of the TNEC study. 


x*~* 


The White House, and not the 
Generals of the Army or the Ad- 
mirals of the Navy, gave birth to 
the idea of an American air force 
of at least 10,000 planes. Inside 
word has it that military and na- 
val officials are more moderate 
than the President in their con- 
ceptions of defense needs. 


x* re 


Treasury officials are perturbed 
by the perfunctory defense of 
the pound sterling put up by the 
British Equalization Fund. Talk 
is that the United States is being 
left to hold the bag of the tri- 
partite currency agreement, with 
the British pound and the French 
franc being manipulated at the 
expense of the dollar. 


xe 


Supporters of Donald Wakefield 





dial in his attitude toward Mr. 
Smith. 
x * * 


The President has experts work- 
ing afresh on study of the Swed- 
ish budgeting under 


some officials outside the Depart- 
ment of State are chafing at the 
reciprocal trade agreements pol- 
icy, despite the fanfare that at- 
tended the signing of pacts with 
Great Britain and Canada. These 


—_______.4 


sible abandonment of proceed- 
ings against them. Government 
lawyers strenuously deny that 
such is the case. 


x~* 


| ° ee 
yom, officials contend the United | One leading liaison man between 
which Government expenditures |{ cites should fight the trade | the Administration and industry 
rise sharply in times of depres- | drives of dictator nations in reports that the prospect for sin- 


sion and drop sharply wken busi- 


cere, fruitful cooperation is bet- 


é ‘ South America with the same | 
ness is good. Adoption of some atien tasiieiiie | ene hen ene tales, OBabe. 
such automatic budget plan may record conferences between New 
be recommended to Congress. ny * Dealers and business leaders are 
2 * | Conferences are contemplated said to be promoting understand- 


The recent reorganization of the 
Department of Agriculture and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration is not turning out as 
well as had been hoped. The 
Budget Bureau has raised ob- 
stacles. Some bureaus which had 
submitted estimates of needs for 
the next fiscal year, but which 
have been shuffled around since, 
are being told the original esti- 
mates must stand. 


xx*rt 


The Administration naval pro- 
gram probably will skirt around 
the question of a “two-ocean 
Navy.” If demands for such a 
Navy arise in Congress, however, 
the authorities will Jet events 
take their course. 





between the President’s Commit- 
tee on Government Reorganiza- 
tion and members of the Con- 
gressional committees responsi- 
ble for that legislation. If no 
agreement on a single bill can be 
reached, the intention is to try 
to obtain enactment of separate 
bills dealing with major phases 
of the problem. 


x ere 


The President is taking an active 
interest in the selection of a suc- 
cessor to Representative Eicher, 
of Iowa, on the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. 
Speaker Bankhead is expected to 
make the appointment soon, so as 
to permit Mr. Eicher to take over 
his new post on the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 


x ke 
Smith for another term on the a 
Labor Relations Board express | The Administration may ask 
more encouragement over his Congress to /egislate against re- Some defendants and prospec- 


chances for Senate contirmation. 
The reason cited is that Senator 
“Burke, of Nebraska, an Inde- 
pendent Democrat who has at- 
tacked the Board, has been cor- 


The 
object will be to overturn de- 
cisions by the Supreme Court 
that restrictions in patent li- 
censes are legal. 


strictive patent licensing. 


tive defendants in anti-trust 
cases say they are being “im- 
portuned” by the Department of 
Justice to negotiate for consent 


decrees, which would make pos- 





ing of the varying viewpoints. 
* & @ 


A study of interstate marketing 
laws, begun by WPA but halted 
after Congress ordered the TN- 
EC survey of the economic sys- 
tem, is on the way at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Experts 
formerly doing the WPA study 
have been called in. 


x~* 


Marriner Eccles, Federal Re- 
serve Board chairman, has been 
talking new banking legislation 
with President Roosevelt. The 
Federal Reserve Board wants in- 
creased authority over the expan- 
sion and the use of bank credit 
in the interest of over-all plan- 
ning. 

xk * 
The strongest sort of advice is 
going to the White House to the 
effect that a change in relief and 
tariff policies will be needed to 
regain political support for the 
New Deal in the farming regions 
of the Middle West. 





—Harris & Ewing 
STAR WITNESSES 

Dr. Willard Thorp, (left) Dun and Bradstreet 
economist now with the Commerce Department, 
and Leon Henderson, executive secretary of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee, chat 
informally during a lull in the hearings at which 
the national economic set-up is being investigated. 
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PATENTS: BENEFIT 
OR HANDICAP? 





America’s patent system on trial. 
Is it beneficial or harmful? Uncle 
Sam seeks an answer. 
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SEVEN DAYS OF CONVERSATION ...A PROGRAM 
FOR CONGRESS...GIFT FROM "GOOD NEIGHBOR’ 


+ Jones, he canvassed the agricultural situation; 


Q’ January 3, 1939, Congressional attendants 

will hang out an “S R O” sign on Capitol 
Hill. The person who will pack the House of 
Representatives’ chamber with a prime assort- 
ment of Senators, Representatives, private and 
public officials, diplomats and citizens is Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. 

Taking advantage of his prerogative, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on January 3 will motor the one 
mile between the White House and Capitol 
Plaza to deliver in person his annual message 
to the 76th Congress. 

No one more than President Roosevelt real- 
izes how silently and swiftly the last remaining 
days of the old year are being peeled from the 
calendar. 

Down at Warm Springs last week nearly the 
whole of his time was taken up in conferences 
predicated on the assumption that, come Jan- 
uary, Capitol Hill will resound with its usual 
Congressional cacaphony of sound and fury. 
Being an astute artist in showmanship, the 
President realizes that not all of those who 
come to hear him speak will remain to cheer— 
certainly not with the new party alignment in 
the Congress. 


**Alice” Helps 
In Evasion Of 


Some Questions 


And that is why, sit- 
‘ting in an open car, the 
President was able to 
come to Speaker Bank- 
head’s aid in completing 
the Walrus’ quotation in Alice in Wonderland. 
In answer to a question from newspaper men 
clustered about the car which had halted at the 
roadside, Speaker Bankhead said, “Oh, we 
talked of many things—‘of cabbages and kings’ 
—and whatever the rest of the quotation is.” 
“Of shoes and ships and sealing wax,” came 
from the quick and jovial lips of the President. 
Of course, resort to the Walrus was one way 
of evading direct news on the topics discussed 
and made it pessible for predictions by corres- 
pondents to float diligently through the air, 
whence 20th Century ingenuity promptly 
hauled them down to be set in newspapers and 
digested the next morning along with the daily 
American ritual of fruit juice, toast and coffee. 
The communion between the President and 
his Speaker was reported to have been sweet 
and smooth, which speaks well for the dialogue, 
since it covered the whole range of prospective 


~ 


+ 








—Harris & Ewing 

AID FOR AN AIDE 
By way of a “jump” promotion ordered by the 
Chief Executive, Capt. Ross T. McIntire, U. S. 
N., personal physician to the President, will be 
made Surgeon General of the Navy, succeeding 


Admiral Percival Rossiter, who retired 


from active service. 


Rear 





legislation and without much doubt the import- 
ant matter of committee appointments in the 
Senate and the House. 

If the truth be known, the President's week 
was just one long conversational piece in which 
international and national affairs toppled from 
their frigid statuesque pedestals to be viewed 
in the light of human reason and criticism. 


Long were the hours 
during which the Presi- 
dent sat with his Ambas- 
» sadors to Germany and 

Italy seeking to gain a 
broader insight into the basic causes of oppres- 
sion in totalitarian states. Out of these discus- 
sions, it was believed, an even more positive 
policy might come from the President to top 
his already well publicized abhorrence of hu- 
man persecution. Just what form that policy 
might take no one but the President knows. 


A New Policy 
In the Making 
On ‘Persecution 


Inconclusive also were his conferences with 
other legislative and economic aides called 
down to Warm Springs. With Rep. Marvin 








with WPA Administrator Harry Hopkins and 
Frank C. Walker, former NEC director, and 
William C. Bullitt, Ambassador to France, 
problems which veered from the strictly per- 
sonal to the ultimate impersonal. 


The week which began with winter's whip- 
cracking cold over the mountaintops, making 
the President’s nose tingle as he rode about the 
countryside, suddenly relented and sent bright 
shafts of sunlight skidding down into the val- 
ley. The Presidential antidote for cold 
weather, however, was in that livable living 
room of the “Little White House” where roar- 
ing wood fires sent yellow flames licking up the 
chimney. 


Especially was the sight of blazing pine wel- 
come after his usual daily invigorating dip in 
the pool at the Warm Springs Foundation. 


Splashing through the 
pool, the President may 


Of Presidential have had a thought or 
two about a remark made 


ace i 
Race in 1940 by Senator Norris. Presi- 


dent Roosevelt, the venerable legislator pre- 
dicted, will be forced to run for a third term if 
his economic and social program is blocked by 
Congress. By this time, the Chief Executive 
is probably inured to predictions. But, even so, 
the last one makes an important addition to the 
sound track of the 1940 newsreel. 


New Forecasts 


But maybe by 1940 the President will wish 
to conrnute between his Hyde Park “dream 
house” and that $20,000 all-mahogany fishing 
sleop which will be presented to him by the 
Dominican Republic. Down in West Palm 
Beach,..Fla., Capt. Bill McCoy, known as the 
former king of “Rum Row,” was all set to leave 
for the Dominican Republic as soon as the ma- 
hogany is selected. The Captain will super- 
vise the construction of the sloop which, when 
it is completed, will carry a gift card inscribed, 
“To show the high regard of the Dominican 
Republic for President Roosevelt.” Of course, 
the President has found it quite possible since 
1933 to work as President and play as fisherman. 
So maybe when the time comes to decide the 
all-important question, one sloop more or less 
won't make much difference. 


DEREK Fox 





HE American patent system, now 102 years old, 
is on trial. 


Does that system spur invention and private 
enterprise? Are patent improvements put imme- 
diately into use? Or does the system operate 
too much as a brake on free competition? 


Questions such as these are up as the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee embarks 
on its study of the economic set-up. 


Significantly, the committee chose first to face 
one of the major contradictions in business law. 

The patent laws are designed expressly to give 
and protect a monopoly on a new invention. 
That protection lasts 17 years. 


But the anti-trust laws are designed to thwart 
monopoly. In between those extremes is a bor- 
der between legality and illegality which the Su- 
preme Court has been called upon many times 
to define in this century. 


The Patent Situation 
As It Exists Today 


It is upon this background that the TNEC has 
undertaken to record the patent situations in the 
automobile and glass container industries. Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney, the chairman, emphasized at the 
start that the committee wants only to get the 
facts—not to pillory or glorify any industry or 
manufacturer. 

What might those facts show in the long run? 

Testimony was not needed to provide an an- 
swer. Patents have been “pooled” in some major 
industries for years. That is, the cooperating 
firms would agree that the patent device of one 
would be available for the use of all in the 
“pool.” 


There has been “cross-licensing.’ That is, a 
group of firms would agree to license only each 
other for the use of their patents. Complaints 
had been made, too, that the use of some worth- 
while patents was postponed—because such use 
might cost certain firms money for replacement 
of equipment, and regardless of the fact that 
the public could be benefited by the patient. 


Suggested Approaches 
To Solution of Problem 


Two approaches to the stand out 
among the many advanced. 

Some industries and lawyers would like to leave 
the system exactly as it is. This is called the 
conservative view. 

Some members of the Administration, on the 
other hand, would like to have Congress order 
“compulsory licensing.” That is, to require patent 
owners to license the use of their devices to all 
comers for payment of a reasonable and uni- 
form fee. 

While taking no public position as yet, the 
TNEC apparently believes a solution lies in the 
middle ground. Search is on for a way to pre- 
serve the beneficial effects of the present sys- 
tem, and to outlaw practices which are not in 
the public interest. 

TNEC members say the inquiry is in the spirit 
of this suggestion by Adolph L. Berle, jr., As- 
sistant Secretary of State: 

“A large number of inventions are made in 
research laboratories of large corporations. We 
have no knowledge as to how many of them are 
used; and no guide as to what would happen 
were these inventions open to exploitation by 
any group other than the corporation develop- 
ing them. 

“It would be interesting, accordingly, to have 
some factual knowledge as to whether the net 
result of research laboratories is not to stifle 
inventions, once they are made, quite as much 
as to cause actual invention.” 


problem 


Details of the hearings by the Temporary 
National Economic Committee on the or- 
ganization and problems of American indus- 
try appear on page 10. 
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of Labor Statistics, offering the 

first testimony at the hearings of 

the TNEC, pointed out that nine 
years of unemployment since 

1929 have cost American wage 

and salary earners 119 billion 

dollars and that national income 
must be increased to 80 billion 
dollars if the nation is to enjoy 

1929 standards of living. 

Following Dr. Lubin, Dr. Wil- 
lard L. Thorp, special economic 
adviser to the Commerce Depart- 
ment, pointed out that concen- 
tration of American industrial 
wealth has reached the stage 
where more than half the nation’s 
corporate resources are control- 
led by two-tenths of one per 
cent of the number of corpora- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, the Congressional 
committee investigating the so- 
called incentive tax proposals to 
stimulate development of profit- 
sharing plans by industry 
brought forth conflicting opin- 
ions. CIO President John L. 
Lewis and Lammot duPont, pres- 
ident of E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., were opposed to the plan, 
while other equally well-known 
leaders, as, for example, Gerard 
Swope, president of General 
Electric Co., testified in favor 
of profit-sharing systems. 

Chairman Douglas of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion reported the utility indus- 
try has responded almost unan- 
imously to SEC’s request that 
tentative plans for integration 
and simplification of utility sys- 
tems be filed by Dec. 1, 1938. 

Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau announced that the 
Treasury on Dec. 15 will borrow 
700 million dollars of “new 
money” and 942 million dollars 
to refund notes maturing next 
March 15, the largest Treasury 
financing in two and a half years, 

With the meeting of the Re- 
publican National Committee in 
Washington during the week and 
its smoothing out of intra-party 
conflicts, the first definite prepa- 
rations were made for the politi- 
cal campaigns of 1940. 

A survey by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion showed 
Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, 
and Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, as 
the most popular Presidential 
possibilities among Republicans, 
while Vice President Garner and 
Secretary of State Hull ranked 
at the top among Democrats. 

From the American delegation 
en route to the Pan American 
Conference at Lima came word 
that Secretary Hull had ap- 
pointed Alfred M. Landon as 
chairman of the subcommittee 
charged with helping strengthen 
peace machinery. 


Latin 


services 


+ 





(SQCPSGPALIE SELLING" DEMOCRACY TO LATIN AMERICA: 


WILL THE LIMA PARLEY AID FRIENDSHIP AND TRADE? 


VERY ounce of Yankee sales abil- 
4 ity will be called into play at the 
Eighth Conference of 
States opening in Lima, Peru, this 
week. 
| A record job of sales promotion 
now faces Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull and his 11  fellow-delegates 
steaming toward the Peruvian capi- 
tal. 
Their task—so it has been an- 
nounced by American officials from 





Democracy meets a test | 
at Lima. The sales job 
facing U. S. delegates. 
Will they win Latin America | 
to Washington vicwpoint? | 








the President down—is to convince 
the other 20 American republics that 


nations of this hemisphere should | 
a common 
| enemy—fascist penetration on this 


bond together against 
continent. 

Viewed realistically, the American 
delegation is setting out to sell Amer- 
ica’s most famous product—democ- 
racy. To be successful, the pleaders 
from the United States must convince 





Harris & Ewing 


ONE FOR ALL; ALL FOR ONE 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, lead- 
ing the United States’ delegation to 
the conference at Lima, Peru, of the 
American Republics, is expected to 
press for a long-range program of 
economic and cultural cooperation. 





America of the following 
things: 

First, that democracy is workable. 

Second, that democracy is profit 
able. 

Third, that democracy is prefer- 


able. 


Great Trading Nations 
Competing for Favors 


Each of the great world trading 
nations uses its own peculiar meth- 
ods to win Latin-American favor. In 
every case, the chief attempt is to 
show the virtues of its own brand of 
government 

The dictator nations often send 
lecturers, spectacular flights of air- 
planes, gifts, free press and radio 
and other blandishments, 


American } 


| do not like. 


+ all calculated to convince the leaders 


of thought in Latin America that 
Italy, Germany or Japan consist of 
nice people to deal with. 

Now the United States is begin- 
ning its greatest campaign of this 
kind, which many have predicted, 
will stand or fall by the results 
achieved at Lima. 

The anxiety in Washington to put 
America’s best foot forward is re- 
vealed by the make-up of the dele- 
gation to the Pan American parley. 

To present a united political front, 


| Alf M. Landon has been named to 
the delegation that is captained by | 
| Secretary Hull. 


Thus both major 
political parties are represented. 
Chief Justice Emilio del Toro 
Cuevas, of the Supreme Court of 
Puerto Rico, has been included as 
evidence that, though the United 
States is a colonial power, still it 
holds its Latin-blooded citizens in 
high esteem. The Reverend John 
F. O’Hara, President of Notre Dame 


| University, is a delegate who will 


appeal to the Catholic sympathies 
of statesmen below the Rio Grande. 


| Two Labor Factions 


Given Representation 


To appeal to labor both at home 
and in Latin America, Dan W. Tracy 
International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL), and Kathryn Lewis, daugh- 


president of tne 


ter of CIO’s John L. Lewis, are part 
of the American representation. 
To convince Latin American 
statesmen that democracy is work- 
able will be no easy job. Though 
| ten of the twenty-one states at the 
| conference will be represented by 
their foreign ministers, many of their 
governments cannot be called demo- 
cratic by United States standards. 

Brazil, often hailed as one of the 
greatest democracies in this hemi- 
sphere, is really a “benevolent dicta- 
torship” headed by its president, Ge- 
tulio Vargas. 


Peru, Argentina 
Ruled by Cliques 

Peru and Argentina, have long 
been in the hands of exclusive 
cliques, Out of deference to the rev- 
olutions and liberal tides that swept 
Latin America in the 1820's, these 
regimes maintain the outward forms 
of democracy. But their parliaments 
either do not meet or have no real 
power when they do meet. Elections 
are not based on universal suffrage 
or anything similar to it, and the 
people have little recourse, except by 
revolution, against governments they 
Thus it is plain that 
when the United States Government 
sets out to sell the idea of continental 
solidarity to its southern neighbors 
in the name of defending democracy 
in this hemisphere against authori- 
tarian influence, it picks a slogan 
that many Latin American statesmen 
niay not be eager to understand. 

If the United States succeeds and 
does win cooperation from Latin 
America in the name of democracy 
or even if the Americans lose their 
case—can they sell the idea that co- 
operation with North American de- 
mocracy is profitable? 

This is one of the most pressing 





AMERICAN SOLIDARITY: 
A ‘YES’ FROM BRAZIL 


The reaction of Brazil to Presi- 


dent Roosevelt's re-statement of the 


Monroe Doctrine—that national de- 
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fense is a problem of “continental 


solidarity” from Canda to Cape 
Horn—is favorable, in the opinion 
of the Brazilian Ambassador, Mr. 
Maria de Pimentel Brandao. 

In a letter in reply to questions of 
The United States News as to how 
Pan American governments should 


establish “continental solidarity” for | 


defense, if the Lima Conference, 
starting December 9, 
the President’s view, the Ambassa- 
dor says: 

“I regret that my answer with ref- 
erence to the problem of defense for 
the American hemisphere has been 
delayed, but nevertheless I avail 
myself of the privilege of expressing 
my opinion on the subject. 


“Personally, I do not believe that 
the question will be discussed at the 
forthcoming Conference at Lima. 
The idea has been so recently pre- 
sented to the people of the Ameri- | 
can Republics that public opinion 
has not had time to crystalize. To 
the best of my knowledge the reac- 
tion in Brazil is favorable. 


“I believe that the cooperation 
between the American Republics 
and Canada should include econo- | 
nomic, political and commercial re- 
lations, closely uniting them in the 
common interests of their peoples, 
but that each one should maintain | 
its own fighting force, pooling them 
only in the time of emergency.” 


(Views of the Ministers from Pan- 
ama and Haiti on this subject were 
published in the issue of November 
28.) 


questions in Pan American relations + power in Germany 


today, to judge by the number of 
statements on the subject that are 
issued by officials of the State and 
Commerce Departments. 


The record of trade shows that 


Latin America remains largely un- | 


convinced that cooperation with its 
northern democratic neighbor is 
profitable. 


Brazil, now the special object of | 
an American friendship campaign, | 


has more trade with Germany than 
with the United States. In a neck- 
and-neck race for supremacy in 
selling goods to Brazil, Germany was 
almost two million dollars ahead of 
the United States for 1938 sales, 
when totals were computed last 
week. This country used to be far 
and away the best supplier to 
Brazil, but, since the Nazis came to 


ness has had a fierce fight to hold 
its place 

U. S. Share in Trade of 

Argentina, Bolivia Falls 

Ten years ago this country sold 
Argentina one-quarter of its im- 
ports Today American merchants 
sell Argentina less than one-sixth 
of what it buys 

Germany has more than doubled 
its sales to Bolivia, while the United 
States has lost ground Steadily. 
Germany now is kingpin of the 
Chilean market, whereas ten years 
ago American business had the top 
position. 

Much the same story could be 
told in almost every Latin American 
country. The United States is still 
the largest supplier of goods to that 
section of the hemisphere, but Ger- 


American busi- ¢ many 


' ocratic 


nany, Ita 
eating into the American lead 

The secret of their success—espe- 
cially of Germany's success—is that 
these countries buy what Latin 
American nations produce, and pay 
flat prices, often above the world 


market level As a condition of 
taking Brazil's entire cotton crop, 
or all Chile’s hides for one year, the 
traders from Rome, Berlin and 
Tokyo usually insist that the Latin 
American country take their goods 
in return Payment is frequently 
made in special marks, yen or lira 
that are good only for certain man- 
ufactured goods at specified prices. 
The Latin country, such as Brazil, 
must agree to take quantities of 
German musical instruments. or 
armaments, for instance, if it wishes 
to sell cotton. 

To combat this and to make dem- 
trade methods profitable 





and Japan are rapidly 4 for Latin America, many economists 


int out that the United States must 
fight German-Italian-Japanese trade 
penetration with its own weapons. 
The United States must agree to buy 
more goods from the countries to the 
south, they say, or, failing that, must 
lend money. 


Trend of Future Policies 


at Stake in Conference 


The Lima conference provides the 
Stage for America’s latest attempt 
to sell the idea that democracy and 
its handmaidens, the good neighbor 
policy and reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, are workable, profitable and 
preferable. 

Will the delegates from the United 
States win their campaign? Amerie 


ca’s future policy in this hemisphere 


may well hinge on the results at 
Lima. 
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The Question 


Maj. Gen. Geo. Van 
Horn Moseley 


U. S. A. Retired; Chief, 4th 
Section, General Staff, AEF; 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the 
Army, 1930-33; Commanding 

4th Corps Area and Third Army, 
1936-38. 


answers: 


T IS perfectly absurd to talk about 
making the United States abso- 
lutely impregnable. Such a task 
impossible of accomplishment as well 
as prohibitive, and unjustifiable in 
cost. 
Let us keep our feet on the ground 
as we study this problem of national 


1S 







defense. My advice is to follow the 
sensible and reasonable recommen- 
dations of my friend, General Malin 
Craig, Chief of Staff, as he ex- 
pressed them in his recent annual 
report 

Much of our present weakness is 


in the fear and hysteria being en- 
gendered among the American 
people for the political purpose of 
finding justification for enormous 
expenditures under the guise of na- 
tional defense. A nation so scared 
and burdened financially is not 
in condition to lick anybody. 


“Who Do We Fear?” 


And 


50 


then, who in hell are we 
afraid of? With Japan absorbed in 
her fight in China and in neutra- 
lizing the Russian Far Eastern 
forces, with the balance of power so 
nearly equal in Europe, where 
there an ounce of military or naval 
strength free to threaten us? 

Where does the defensive weak- 
ness of this nation lie? you ask. My 
answer is, principally right in Wash- 
ington, as our administration gives 
aid and comfort to our enemies who 
are operating within our gates under 
a definite mission destroy our 
present form of government. Let a 
free public press expose to the light 
of day those officials, high and low, 


1S 


to 


and here and there their wives, who 
are operating with our enemies 
A Cleanup At Home 

Before we consider ourselves ca- 


pable of defending the nation inter- 
nationally, let us our hand and 
see if we can lick the Communists, 
for example. Let us cure up some 
12,000,000 syphilitics; let us-sterilize 
the unfit, who we know should not 
be allowed to breed 

If we can accomplish that, perhaps 
we may become impregnable. We 
will then have a sound man-power 
and, I hope, the guts to fight. An- 
cient, medieval and very recent his- 
tory tells us that those nations ready 
and willing to fight generally do not 
have to take the step. 

As to the protection of Pan- 
America against any threat, the an- 
swer is in sea power, a proper mer- 
chant marine and in the subsidizing 


try 


of our trade against any nation 
threatening us whether that trade 
be by barter or on a money basis. 
Air power will avail little unless, as 
a result of our friendly relations 
with the nations of South America, | 


we can establish suitable naval bases 
in the South. Our interests in South 
America should keep Germany off 
the west coast of Africa. 

The American people as I know 
them have the character to accom- 
plish all but it will take a lead- 
ership loyally American 
throughout 


this 


that is 


Rear Admiral Regi- | 
nald R. Belknap | 


U. S. Navy, Retired; Naval 
Attache, Berlin, Rome and | 
Vienna; Aide to President 
Theodore Roosevelt; Commanded 
Mine Squadron in North Sea; 
Director of Strategy, Naval War 
College, 1921-23. 


answers: 
. 

1. What type of Army, Navy and Air 
Corps is needed to make the United 
States impregnable in this hemisphere? 

Answer: An Army of the type pro- 
vided by the National Defense Act 
of 1920, complete in strength, fully 


equipped and trained. and otherwise 
ready for prompt mobilization and 
action. 

A Navy sufficient to maintain 
present ratio in the Pacific, and si- 
multaneously about half that 
strength in the Atlantic; the fleets 
to have long steaming radius, ample 
auxiliaries for supply, and a compe- 
tent reserve in a modern, American- 
manned merchant marine. 

Air forces of the Army and Navy 


as recommended by the War and 
Navy departments, with civilian avi- 
ation in reserve 

2. Where. if any place, does the de- 
fensive weakness of this nation lie and 
how best may it be repaired? 


Answer: In there being too many 
cooks, in the persons of those not } 
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officially responsible, sufficiently ex- 
perienced or informed, who, notwith- 
Standing such incompetency, dis- 


credit or disregard the Govern- 
ment’s far better informed and offi- 
cially responsible advisers, appealing 
instead to the general public, which 
is still less competent to judge aright. 


A mild instance is this symposium of | 


retired officers’ views. 

For public in 
matters of defense and confidence ir 
the Government's advisers, who 
compromise the most competent and 
experienced in that field and who 
would guard against y making 
victory certain 


remedy education 








3. What additional obligation is placed 
upon the nation’s armed >S by the 
decision to defend not only the conti- 

al United States, but Canada and 
South and Central America as well? 

Answer None; assuming the 
armament described, adherence to 
the Monroe Doctrine and continu- 
ance of the Pan-American policy. 

Diplomacy and closer trade rela- 
tions must be looked to for keeping 
South America from going Euro- 
pean 


Admiral William 
V. Pratt 


U.S.N., Retired; Assistant Chief of 
Naval Operations 1917-19; 
Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, 
1929-30; Chief of Naval 
Operations, 1930-33, 


answers: 


VINCE opinion has 
S on three specific points, please 
permit me to answer them in my own 
way, otherwise categorical replies to 
same, without a background, might 
convey the wrong impression of my 
attitude to the problem as a whole. 
For 


my been asked 


the situation which confronts 


us is a problem. I choose to define it 
as “The defense of America”. This 
demands a plan of campaign to cope 
adequately with a situation which 


already has passed into the two first 
phases, viz., ideological and eco- 
nomic, and only when the realization 
of the power or force factor behind 
the two phases above mentioned 
awakens the American mind, does it 
then fly immediately to a recogni- 
tion of the third phase of the prob- 
lem, viz., the strictly military 


Problem’s Three Phrases 


The three phases of the problem 
(a) 
military, 


(b) eco- 
first two 


ideological: 
The 


are then: 
nomic; (c) 
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ADMIRAL WILLIAM V. PRATT 





are the all-important points to con- 
sider now. A successful outcome here 
and (c) should not eventualize. Nov- 
ertheless, to prepare adequately, (c) 
must not be neglected, or fail to 
maintain a steady pace forward in 


keeping and in balance with the sit- | 


uation as it develops along the lines 
(a) and (b). 

I will venture 
(b), 
comment 


no comment on (a) 
and 
that no plan of campaign 
forward is feasible or sound until the 
defenses in the rear are thoroughly 
organized and in a sound strategic 
position 

The sit similar somewhat 


uation 1s 


Save to make this military 


of the Week: 
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'ORLD events are raising anew the problems of national 


defense. 


sibility for proposing “continental defense.” 
| gress is to be asked for largely increased appropriations to 


President Roosevelt is accepting the respon- 


The new Con- 


| carry out administration programs for military and naval 


expansion. 


Opinions of those who held high command in the Army, 
the Navy and the Marine Corps during the most momentous 


i. 
needed to make the 
in this hemisphere? 


repaired? 


well? 


lished later. 


Where, if any place, does the defensive weak- 
ness of this nation lie and how best may it be 


What additional obligation is placed upon the 
Nation’s armed forces by the decision to de- 
fend not only the continental United States, 
but Canada and South and Central America as 


Answers are presented herewith. 


| periods in médern history are of outstanding importance in 
the light of these developments. 
United States News asked some of the highest ranking re- 
| tired offiéers of the Army and Navy for expression of their 
views on the following questions: 

What type of an Army, Navy and Air Corps is 


For that reason, The 


United States impregnable 


Others will be pub- 


\* Admiral Hugh 


| Rodman 

U. S. Navy, Retired; Member, 
General Board of Navy, 1916-17; 
Commanding 6th Battle 
Squadron, with British forces, 
North Sea, World War; 
Commander in Chief, Pacific 
Fleet, 1919. 


answers: 


BELIEVE that the type and num- 

bers of ships for the Navy and its 
air force must be left to the profes- 
sional experts who are studying the 
world situation at all times as well 
as the performance of the various 
new types that we have now in our 


Fleet. Nevertheless, the United States 


also means 
toward 


casting 
contiguous 


territory 


operations 


adequate Navy 


ef sufficient strength 
cur interests 
which may arise 


Need of Protection 


Would 
force, 


you abolish 
have your 


your 
bank vaults 








to that confronting us in the late 
war, save in this most important dif- 
ference—we are at peace now, we 


were at war then; it is a reasonable 
assumption to make that all parties 
concerned desire to keep the peace, if 
their ends can be attained that way. 

During the last war, the role of 
America lay in a sound and efficient 
organization of the forces in the rear, 
the man power, industrial power, fi- 
nancial power, in fact the entire re- 
serve power of this country, and the 
ability transport this power 
quickly to the front. 


to 


The Specifie Answers 

From this background my categor- 
ical answers to your questions are 
as follows: 

(1)—As to types, I prefer to leave 
this to men more in touch with tech- 
nical details than I am. As to the 
limits which each 
should strive to attain, I still prefer 
to leave this to more active techni- 
cal men to answer, save to say that, 
in my opinion, as regards purely 
naval building, the program should 
be a steady one forward, not in leaps 
and bounds, and that the goal set 
should be second to none, which 
means parity with Great Britain, If 
that standard is not high enough to 
equal two other selected powers, then 
limit should be that two-power 
standard 

(2) 


the 


point in 
is the Panama 


he weakest 
chain of defense 
Canal Zone area. The greatest dan- 
ger lies in sabotage. The defense 
weakness may be improved in two 
ways, directly, and indirectly: Di- 
rectly by increasing the man and 
air power; and indirectly by main- 
taining adequate transport facilities; 
starting work on Nicaragua Canal; 
establishing an advance Caribbean 
base, 

(3)—As far the armed 
are concerned, they cannot tell what 
their obligations are until many 
other questions have been answered 
first. The first obligations are in 
the moral realm viz., (a)—-Do we as 
a country, wish, in a militafy sense, 
to assume the prime role in the de- 
fense of America? (b)}—Do_ the 
other countries in the two Americas 
wish us to assume this role? Until 
these questions are answered com- 
pletely or partially, it is difficult for 
the armed forces to estimate their 
obligations. 


as 


| Brig. Gen. George 


| E. Scriven 
U. S. A., Retired; Former Chief 
Signal Officer of the Army; 
| Chairman, National Advisory 
| Committee for Aeronautics; 
Military Attache at Mexico City 
and Rome, and Observer with 
Italian Armies, 


answers: 
IKE most officers of the old Asmy, 
I have the utmost faith in the 


4 


defense or offense and so, I think, 
has the rest of the world. So may 
I conclude, merely for us to stand 
attention enough to assure 
safety. Therefore I beg to reply to 
your questions as follows: 

Ist. No new permanent force 
with the object suggested by your 
question need be established now. 
Lae Army, its reserves and its muni- 
as now being organized are 


at is 


tions 


' 


organization | 


the | 


forces 


power of the United States in either 


sufficient for all present needs; 
should danger grow, however, addi- 


+ 


tional measures may become neces- 


| sary especially as regards air attack 
| and seacoast defenses. 
2nd. Our weakness lies at Pana- 
ma. The cutting of the canal would 
be a blow especially as regards the 
mobility of the Navy and our power 
to attack an enemy landing on the 
shore to the south. The defense 
| must be strong enough to insure 
security of the canal. 
3rd. No additional oviigation 1s 
imposed upon the armed forces of 
the United States by our present at- 
titude; the obligation, except as re- 


| gards Canada, has existed ever since | 
the Monroe | 


the announcement of 
Doctrine. The threat of interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the continent 
has always existed, merely has it re- 
mained unheard until certain up- 
starts in Europe and the Far East 
have voiced it for home consumption. 
As to Canada, we now become the 
auxiliary of the British Empire in 
its defense. A moderate expedition- 
ary force need only be considered for 
action there. 








| —Harris & Ewing 
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Maj. Gen. John A. 
Lejeune 


U. S. Marine Corps, Retired; 
Commanded Marines in Mexico 
and in World War; Commandant 
of Marine Corps 1920-29 


| answers: 


: oe attention is invited to the 
fact that in order to make an 


estimate of the military situation of 
any value, the following considera- 
tions should govern, viz: 

(a) The mission of the United 

States military forces 

(bo) An accurate knowledge of 
the resources of the probable 
enemy 

(c) An accurate knowledge of 
the resources of the United 

States, and those of the other 

countries of the American conti- 

nent 

(d) The decision based on the 
above considerations. 

The commander-in-chief and the 
officers of the Army and Navy, who 
are at present the Chief of Staff of 
the Army, the Chief of Operations 
of the Navy, and their assistants, 
have full access to the necessary in- 
formation. I have full confidence in 
their patriotism and ability, and I 
feel sure that their solution of the 
problems involved in the national 
| defense will be correct. 





erty unprotected at all times 


dations? 


would their 


upon which they 
without a physical 
their execution? 


may be 


force to 


matter for what purpose they 
erected or to whom they may have 
been consecrated. 

In my humble opinion, the millen- 
ium is still hull-down, and apparent- 
ly is not due to arrive in the near 
future, even in spite of the predic- 
tions of certain religious sects. 

Let us profit by the thousands of 
years that the world has been in ex- 
istence, and realize that no matter 
how fair and square we may deal 
with others, no matter how much we 
may deprecate and detest war and 
strive to avoid it, the obligation of 
self-defense may and most likely will 
be thrust upon us at any time and 
that our safety and independence 
lie in our preparedness and strength 
io meet it. 


Time a Vital Factor 

A Navy cannot be built over night. 
It takes years to plan and create; 
nor can officers and men be thor- 
oughy trained after hostilities be- 
come imminent. 

We are today using every endeavor 
to hurry to completion an adequate 
and well-balanced Navy. It is hoped 
that every citizen will cooperate to 
attain that end. Let it be added, so 
far as our Navy is concerned, that 
ship for ship and man for man, 
there is no other superior to ours. 


they are ready to go into action. 


an inferior Navy, one not quite 
strong enough. The Germans spent 
hundreds of millions of dollars to 
create a fleet about 80 per cent as 
strong as that of Great Britain. 
When it came to a showdown, during 
the World War, it did not give Ger- 
many even 80 per cent protection; it 
| gave little or practically none. Hence 
she reverted to submarine warfare. 

A second best Navy is like a second 
best poker hand and anyone who has 
| ever heavily backed a full house 
| against four of a kind knows exactly 
| whatI mean. You might just as well 
expect a lame mule to win the Ken- 
tucky Derby as a country with a sec- 
ond best Navy to win a war. 


The Causes of War 

It 
causes 
follows: 


the 


as 


is my 


of 


opinion 
war may 


in general 
be classed 


Those which have been originated 
in the ambition of royalty and others 
to obtain control of States; 

From religious intolerence; and 

From agression in the desire to sub- 
jugate, acquire, control the destinies 
of other countries. 

The League of Nations has shown 
itself to be impotent. Witness the 
withdrawal of Japan and her unpro- 
voked and barbarous attacks on 
| China today. Mussolini defied it, 
| and its signatory countries; in fact, 
| his actions in premeditatively annex- 

ing Ethiopia practically scrapped the 


League. Hitler is the Dictator of 
Germany — he has repudiated all 
treaties 


Navy Sustains Treaties 
John Hay 
has said: 

} “Our 


(a Secretary of State) 


treaties made in accordance 


In spite of all the impractical paci- 
fists to the contrary, no matter how 


|} well meaning they may be, the 
United States absolutely needs an 


at all times, during 
peace as well as in time of war, and 
to safeguard 
under any conditions 


police 
un- 
locked, your homes and other prop- 
and 
trust solely to the honesty and integ- 
rity of mankind to commit no depre- 
Should we abolish courts, 
Federal, State and others? Or if not, 
mandates and decrees 
be executed or be worth the paper 
written, 
insure 
We are still put- 
ung lightning rods on churches, no 
are 


must be made impregr®able and that 
a weather eye 
that 
could be used as a base for enemy 


All are kept on a war footing; today | 


There is little or no use in having | 
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with our foreign policies are just as 

strong as our Navy, and no stronger, 

and if our voice is to be heard and felt 
in the affairs of Nations, we must have 
an adequate force behind it.” 

Nothing could be truer or more to 
the point. In fact, I am wondering 
if treaties are not “just scraps of 
paper” as the German Emperor re- 
marked when he invaded Belgium. 
So far as I can judge, Europe is now 
Sitting on a tinder box, waiting for 
some overt act to set it off and start 
a war which, with its far more ac- 
curate and powerful death-dealing 
weapons, will be infinitely more 
horrible and barbarous than the 
World War. 

The Navy is our first line of de- 
fense in time of war and threatened 
aanger, and a protection against in- 
vasion. In peace as well, it is a 
protection against aggression. It is 
an insurance against the avarice and 
jealousies of nations; it protecis 
overseas treaties, safeguards our in- 
terests beyond the seas, and it is our 
greatest guarantee of peace. 

The Navy is an instrument of aid 
and assistance to weaker nations, 
especially those on this continent, to 
Say nothing of its never-failing and 
timely aid in time of disaster and 
suffering throughout the world. 


Maj. Gen. William 
S. Graves 


U.S.A., Retired; Former Secre- 
tary, General Staff Corps, 
Commander AEF in Siberia, 
Commander, 6th Corps Area 
(Chicago) and of Panama 
Canal Department. 


answers: 
HE defense of the United States 
must depend largely upon the 
aggressiveness and preparation for 


war by other nations and by com- 
bination of other nations for aggres- 
sive purposes, 

The defensive measures of the 
United States must be enlarged and 
modernized and kept modernized be- 
cause international morality seems 
to have reached its lowest ebb in our 
history. 

I have not sufficient reliable in- 
formation as to what preparation 
other nations are taking for war, or 
aggressive purposes, to justify me in 
saying, “What type of Army, Navy, 
and *Air Corps needed”’ by the 
United States. 


is 


A Two-Ocean Navy 
In my judgment, the combination 


European and Asiatic nations 
makes it necessary for the United 


of 


| States to have a Navy large enough 


to protect our Atlantic and Pacific 
shores and possessions from a pos- 
sible simultaneous attack in the Pa- 
cific and the Atlantic 

It is evident that the United States 
can no longer place any confidence 
in international agreements. 

I fear that “the decision to defend 
not only the continental United 
States, but Canada and South Cen- 
tral America as well,” will add much 
more to the defenses needed by the 
United States and consequently the 
expenditure of more money by the 
United States than our people 
realize. 


A “Big Undertaking” 


Such a decision is a great big un- 
certaking. I doubt if we will always 
have the cooperation and the sup- 
port of all these nations at the same 
time. These nations are likely to 
have differences between themselves 
as to what should and what should 
not be done. 


The Monroe Doctrine is an old and 
established policy in the United 
States. Why add any commitments 
to that policy, especially at this 
period of bewildering World condi- 
tions? 

Keep our “big stick” handy and 
ready, but do not threaten to use it. 





WHAT TYPE OF DEFENSES DOES AMERICA NEED? 
“ELDER STATESMEN” OF ARMY AND NAVY ANSWER 


* Maj. Gen. Robert 


| Alexander 

U. S. A., Retired; Inspector Gen- 
eral, Line of Communications, in 
France and Commander of the 
4lst and 77th Divisions, A. E. F., 


answers: 

S I see it, our principal weakness 

} 4 is in the lack of instructed offi- 
cers qualified to act as instructors 
for the masses of men who would 
necessarily be called to the colors in 
the event of a major emergency. 

That, as my experience indicates, 
was our major shortage in the con- 
flict of twenty years ago. 

The masses of Americans are will- 
ing enough and courageous enough, 
What they need is competent direc- 
tion from the company, platoon and 
sauad leaders. That they did not 
have in France. 

True enough, our ROTC organiza- 
tions are doing valuable service in an 
effort to remedy this defect so far 
&s may be possible and that organi- 
zation is entitled to every possible 
consideration and support. 

It is obviously impracticable to 
undertake the maintenance of an 
Army suffiicent in size to meet any 
imaginable emergency and our de- 
pendence must be upon an impro- 
vised Army, gotten’together at the 
time. For such an Army intelligent 
and instructed . officers, . likewise 
called into active service for the 
emergency, are a prime necessity -if 
we are to avoid unnecessary loss 
and possible defeat. 

Another misapprehension which 
should be combatted is the idea that 
a passive defense can be successful. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth or more certain to lead to 
d:saster. 

I am possibly old-fashioned and 
behind the times but, as I am told 
not only by history but by current 
events in other countries, there 
but one element of military organi- 
zation that in the end wins victor- 
ies and wars. That is the individual 
soldier on his individual feet armed 
with an individual weapon. In other 
words, the infantry. That element 
is entitled to all the help that can 
Le given him, from the air or on 
the ground, but that help after all 
comes from what are merely auxi- 
liaries. No defending force has, as 

yet, been driven from a position by 
mere bombardment. Note Madrid, 
Valencia, Barcelona, etc., etc. 


1S 


Maj. Gen. William 
H. Hay 


U. S. A., Retired; Commanded 
28th Division, A. E. F.; Inspector 
General, 1920; General Staff and 
Chief of Staff, American Forces 
in Germany, 1921-22, 


(By Telegraph) 


answers: 
E national defense: 

One.—Navy and Air Corps 
strong enough to defend against any 
attack wherever directed on this 
continent. Army and _ National 


Cuard brought up to about two hun- 
cred and fifty thousand each, fully 
equipped. 

Two.—All arms now deficient in 
strength and equipment can only be 
repaired by enlarged building pro- 
grams for both Army and Navy. 

Three.—Defense of the Monroe 
Doctrine or of a Western Hemisphere 
League of Nations to take its place 
will force the United States to as- 
sume a Major part of the burden. 
Hence the necessity for greatly in- 
creased naval strength coupled with 
efforts to insure solidarity among na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere. 

Defense plans should not include 
sending the Army overseas nor grant- 


ing dictatorial powers to the Presi- 
dent in event of war. 


Rear Admiral Yates 
Stirling, Jr. 


U.S. N., Retired; Former 

Commandant of New York 
Naval District and Former 
Chief of Staff, U. S. Fleet, 


answers: 
UESTION 1: An army modern in 
every particular and of size and 
mobility to prevent definitely the 
occupation by a hostile force of any 


point on our mainland, including 
the West Indies Islands and the 
coasts of Central America and 
Mexico. 


An air force capable of defeating 
any air force that might be brought 


against this country, our Panama 
Canal and Hawaii. 

A Navy strong enough and well 
based to prevent an enemy from 


obtaining, even locally, command of 
the seas in our continental waters, 


[Continued on Page 5.] 
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he Question of the Week: 


[Continued From Page 


Maj. Gen. Ewing E. 
Booth 


U. S. A., Retired, Chief of 


Staff, American Forces in 
France, 1919-20; Commanding 


Philippines Dept., 1932-33. 
answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
(A) A reasonable state of na- 
tional defense preparedness under 
existing conditions requires that 


there be a combined peace-time 
Regular Army-National Guard of at 
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3 ; 
PD oder tn go coe 
from the ‘‘hurly-burly’’ 
of everyday living, you can really 


relax and live... enjoying all 


sports, breathing clean, bracing air. 


Take the MAIN LINE reute from Chicago 
—direct to the Land of the Sun—El Paso, 
Tucson, Chandler, Phoenix, Palm Springs, 
en route to Los Angeles, San Diego and 
Sante Barbara. Two fine daily trains—the 
de luxe GOLDEN STATE LIMITED and the 
luxury-economy CALIFORNIAN. Both air- 
conditioned, no extra fare. 
For complete travel details consult 


W. J. LEAHY 
Passenger Trafic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago, Il. 









in- 
with 


arms, 


+ least 400,000 combatant troops, 

| cluding 4,000 combat airplanes, 

| balance components of all 
completely equipped with modern 
fighting equipment, supplied with 
sufficient quantities of fighting mu- 
nitions to last until production can 
meet demands. 

The peace-time army should be 
supported by the passage of a per- 
sonal draft law to insure prompt mo- 
bilization of man power required for 
the emergency. 


There should be in readiness com- 
plete prepared mobilization and war 
plans for each of the several proba- 
bilities. There should be a reserve 
of air pilots. There should be a suf- 
ficient number of reasonably well- 
trained organized reserve officers 


war army. There should be suffi- 
cient quantities of essential items in 
the war reserves to supply this army 
until our civil industries can get into 
quantity production. 





In addition to what is being done, 
| our industries should be provided in 


commence production of war materl- 
als with the least possible delay 
| after the outbreak of an emergency, 
including, where necessary, trial or 
experimental orders. War industries 
and other boards for the mobiliza- 
tion, control, and utilization of civ- 
ilian efforts of all kinds should be 
organized and at least partially 
trained in peace time. 

All this to reduce to the minimum 
the difficulties and delays on the 
outbreak of war. ther than the 
cost of essential items of war ma-~ 





ready and prepared to train the new | 





time of peace with all facilities to | it does 
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terials, the cost of all this prelimi- 
nary preparation is very small, 
require governmental 


thority and support to be effective. 


(B) There should be a Navy afloat, | 


complete in all details, including the 
required number of combat airplanes, 
with essential auxiliary ships, all 
effectively manned, sufficient in size 
to defeat any probable hostile Navy, 
or combination of Navies, attacking 
the United States. The Navy should 
be supported by a merchant marine, 
manned by a loyal and efficient per- 
sonnel, capable of carrying our trav- 


eling public and our exports and im- ! 


ports throughout the world in time 


but | 
au- | 


HOW SHOULD AMERICA 
STRENGTHEN DEFENSES? 


utilization in war. 

The great defensive weakness of 
our Nation is due to the heretofore 
traditional policy of doing nothing 
in the way of preparedness prepara- 
tion from the end of one war until 
the declaration of the next. Thus 
the beginning of each war heretofore 
has found us wholly unprepared. No 
plans of any kind, scarcely no troops 
and no provisions for obtaining 
them, scarcely no material, and no 
plans for procuring it. In brief, 
scarcely no preparation for war at 
all. 

These 


Enns 


conditions have necessi- 


hasty uncoordinated efforts, in an 
endeavor to ward off disaster. 
has all resulted in much delay, re- 
quiring troops to fight half-trained 
| and not properly equipped, the cost 
| of the war in men and money being 
| several times greater than 

| have been the case had we main- 





| tained a reasonable degree of pre- 


i i sations and | 
tated all kinds of improvisations and | Mexico and Central America where 


This | naval bases exist capable of being 


of peace and being susceptible of + 





} by 


paredness in the interval between | 
the wars. 
If we had maintained the state 


of preparedness in war materials ex- 
isting at the end of the World War, 
the total cost thereof, including the 

cost of the present discussed re- 

| quirements to meet existing condi- 
tions, would have been far less than 
will now be required to accomplish 
the purpose desired. 

If the countries of the American 
continent will take necessary meas- 
ures to prevent undesirable politi- 
cal and economic infiltration, the 
additional defense obligation of our 
Nation will not be very great. 


By REAR ADM. YATES STIRLING, JR. | 
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including West Indies, the coasts of 
Mexico and Central America. A 
merchant marine numerous and 
capable to serve the Navy and also 
carry our overseas trade. 

Question 2: Defensive weakness 
is inherent and lies everywhere 
from the Army standpoint, because 
of insufficiency of size, train- 
ing and equipment, insufficient 
planes and air personnel. From the 
Navy standpoint, weakness of Alas- 
ka, West Indies and Gulf of Mexico, 
also weakness of an unprotected 


used by an enemy. 

Our naval base at Puget Sound 
needs an advance base to the 
westward in Alaska. Panama Canal 


| requires an advance naval base in 
would | 


West Indies and along Mexican and 
Central American coast. 

Question 3: In addition to above 
there will be needed the willingness 
Canada, South and _ Central 


| America to put at our disposal re- 


sources, facilities and armed forces, 
Army, Navy, Air and Merchant Ma- 
rine, in order that we may be capa- 
ble of defending the entire continents 
of North and South America from 
attacks by aggressor nations. 

Even without the assurance of this 
help we should make ourselves 
strong enough to resist an attack 
anywhere on the two continents. If 
we can hold command of the sea 
and in the air on this side of the 
two oceans, we are far along in 
maintaining the Monroe Doctrine. 
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Se 


With all 


ES, you decide, there must 
be a Santa Claus! 


Someone with a special knack of 


knowing just what you like, and how 
to give it to you! 


No one else could produce a car 
that’s quite so much fun as this 
sightly, sprightly Buick — quite so 


eye-gladdening a thing to see, or so 


prideful a carriage to drive! 


Step on the waiting treadle — and 
you feel like Johnny, when he first 
throws the switch on his new electric 
train! Sit back in its deep cushions 
—revel in its steady, fluid, flowing 





NO OTHER CAR IN THE WORLD 
HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


its extra value, 


‘this Buick sedan 


gait—and you wouldn’t change 
places with any king on his gilded 
throne! 


Your very outlook on the world is 
brighter through these new wide- 
paned windows—you’ve up to 413 
more square inches of safety plate 
glass to see through, and you see 
everything better. 


Your shortest trip takes on holiday 
quality from the flashing perform- 
ance of this mighty Dynaflash 
straight-eight engine. On slip- 
pery 
bumpy country roads, 
you’ ll sing constant praises 


winter streets or 


A 






















*% OYNAFLASH VALVE-IN-HEAD STRAIGHT-EIGHT 
ENGINE * BUICOIL TORQUE-FREE SPRINGING 
x GREATER VISIBILITY % HANDISHIFT TRANSMISSION 
*% ROOMIER UNISTEEL BODY BY FISHER *« TORQUE- 
TUBE DRIVE % TIPTOE HYDRAULIC BRAKES * CROWN 
SPRING CLUTCH & “CATWALK-COOLING” % OP. 
TIONAL REAR AXLE GEAR RATIOS & FLASH-WAY 
DIRECTION SIGNAL * SELF-BANKING KNEE-ACTION 
FRONT SPRINGING 
Easy on the eye—casy to buy—on General Motors terms! 









DEALER 


pucks the Beauty! 


EXEMPLAR OF GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 












GET A BETTER 
USED CAR FROM 


“When better automobiles are built Buick will build them” 


lists 


* 




















at $51 less than last year! 


of its jar-smothering BuiCoil Springing. 


To see this sweet dream of a car, 


of course, is to feast your eye on 


yourself on than that. 


the trimmest, cleanest, sleekest, 
neatest piece of smooth-rolling beauty 
that ever rambled the highway — 
but you’ve more to congratulate 


You drive a bargain, when you drive 


this Buick, mister! 


For with 


YOU 





all its size, all its comfort, 
all the spirited smoothness of its 
great eight engine, this Buick 
fess than last year, Jess 

you'd think from its looks —/ess 


costs 
than 








BUICK 


even than some sixes! 
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Sad = 
EVERYBODY KNOWS THAT WORMS TURN 


but here’s a story about a work-horse that turned hunter. 
A fair Philadelphian motorist received the surprise of her 
life recently when a horse, apparently a steeplechaser at 


heart, approached her car after a six-block runaway jaunt 
and attempted to clear it with a leap. Somewhat hindered 
by a bakery wagon hitched to him, Dobbin just couldn’t 
make it and landed astride the automobile. That consti- 
tutes a fault in horse show judging. 





+ + + WE SUSPECT HE’S A BACHELOR. A Galveston, 
Texas, school superintendent comes out with the statement 
that women usually are bad drivers because they talk too 
much, “Inattention causes nearly as many accidents as 
speeding,” he says. On second thought, though, he might 
be a benedict, for he qualifies his remarks by saying that 
some women do not talk too much while driving and that 
some of the best drivers are women. Married or single, 
he’s a diplomat. 





+ + + ADD PECULIAR COLLECTIONS .. . That 
New York motorist who saved up parking tickets. He 
had made a hobby of it since last January ... until a magis- 
trate liquidated his collection. A not-to-be-envied total 
of nineteen parking charges moved eighty-six dollars from 
the motorist’s pocket to the Law’s till. 





+ + + LAWFULLY PARKED AT THE CURB, a vehicle was 
smashed by a commercial truck in Irvington, N. J., and a law- 
suit threatened for $5.98 plus $44.02 punitive damages, The 
wrecked conveyance was described as “a vehicle commonly 
known as a small boy’s express wagon, presented Christmas 
Day, 1936, according to the best of the plaintiff's knowledge, 
recollection and belief, by one Santa Claus.” The boy got a 
brand new wagon, , 





+ + + JOINING THE MOTOR CRANK in oblivion is the gear- 
shift with the lever jutting from the floorboard of the front compart- 
ment, according to recent previews of the 1939 automobile offerings. 
Gear shifting in the modern manner will be done at the steering post, 
directly under the wheel in many cars. Others still favor the standard 
lever but offset to give greater leg room. 








+ + + LESS OVERALL HEIGHT without sacrificing headroom 
is a notable feature of the new models, It’s a far cry from the 
towering tonneau of a few years back. Who knows what ten 
years from now will bring? Perhaps more pedestrians will be 
injured by tripping over cars than by being nudged under them. 





+ + + BEST WAY TO FOIL A GHOST was discovered by the 
natives of Peiping when the first motorcars were introduced there. 
According to popular belief, one’s persona! ghost followed immedi- 
ately behind. Coolies considered it great stuff to dash deftly across 
in front of automobiles so that the unsuspecting ghosts tailing them 
would be laid low. What the motorists thought would probably be 
unprintable. 





+ + + SUBMARINES WILL BE NAMED FOR FISH, mine- 
sweepers for birds, repair ships for mythological characters, 
cargo ships for stars, etc., in accordance with the Navy Depart- 
ment’s new baptismal plans. And if automotive manufacturers 
get a similar christening itch, you need not be surprised to see a 
tractor named Butch, a family car called Noah’s Ark or a ten- 
ton truck yclept Brunhilde. But what else could a Jallopy be 
called? 





+ + + THE LATVIAN ENVOY has put the bee on our State 
Department for a 52-cent rebate on gasoline taxes he paid in Missis- 
sippi, $1.94 in Georgia, and varying amounts of a small nature in seven 
other states. He contends that under a reciprocal agreement Amer- 
ican diplomats pay no such tax in his country. So, if you personally 
wince under the appalling yoke of our gasoline tax, it’s up to you to 
become a naturalized Latvian, pull strings to secure a foreign min- 
ister’s portfolio to the United States, and then return here to visit 
the boys...... voila! 





+ + + SEARCH FOR HANDY LAWS sometimes pays, as wit- 
ness the successful delving of the Automobile Club of New York, 
Westchester Division. That slub’s legal minds unearthed this: 
“It shall be unlawful for any person to stand in the roadway 
for the purpose of stopping a private vehicle to solicit from or 
sell the occupants of such vehicle.” So, if a minion of the law 
scares you into stopping and then suggests that you purchase 
a ducat to a dance his precinct is giving, you can tell him: 
“You’re pinched!” Just a hint, though... it might not be 
healthy to let him catch you speeding or " passing a red light 
afterwards! 





+ + + GOVERNOR OF KWEICHOW PROVINCE, 
the remote and rugged interior of China, was so delighted 
by the recent inauguration of motor transportation in his 
domain that he commanded the issuance of coins bearing 
on one side the likeness of a motor car. Maybe if gasoline 
taxes get much higher we'll come to that in this country. 
Think so, SENATOR? 





+ + + MICHIGAN HIGHWAY COMMISSION is test- 
ing an 18-inch-high steel separator, banking down from a 
tube at the top, to keep traffic lanes apart. »-Any motorist 
who has met the middle-of-the-roader and the hithery- 
headed off-sider will concede that is a good idea. Maybe 
you have some hunches of your own. If so, write them 
down and send them to this column. Address Northrop 
Clarey, Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 
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ALL NOT SO QUIET ALONG THE POTOMAC! 


Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 





“CONTROLS” FOR ADVERTISING 


- Hapeeeaghel decrees, which contained restric- + is that any product, no matter how well adver- 


tions on advertising, obtained by Assistant 
Attorney General Thurman Arnold, are criti- 
cized by practically all commenting newspapers. 
Some editors see in the move an Administra- 
tion effort to control the press. 

Mr. Arnold, in charge of anti-trust proceed- 
ings, alleged monopolistic practices in the ad- 
vertising of automobile financing companies. 
The decrees were obtained from the Ford and 
Chrysler companies. 

“What the pronouncement overlooks,” states 
the New York World-Telegram (Ind.) “is that 
salesmanship is as much a part of a product as 
the materials and workmanship. It is distribu- 
tion. The best product in the world cannot sell 
itself. Advertising happens to be but one form 
of salesmanship.” 

“Even the best of pigs, or corn, or boards,” 
according to the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.), “can be sold only by making their exist- 
ence well known. The other side of the picture 


tised, does not long hold its markets if the 
product ceases to satisfy.” 

“Ford and Chrysler, with the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s pistol at their heads,” charges the San 
Francisco Chronicle (Ind.), “bought off prose- 
cution by agreeing to desist from activities to 
which they have a iegal and amoral right. The 
Department disapproves these activities. Con- 
gress has never done so.” 

Quoting the statement from the Department 
of Justice that “monopoly is fostered when 
advertising is used to put competitors at a dis- 
advantage, for the sole reason that they do not 
have resources sufficient to expend equally large 
amounts,” the (Ind.) 
“If this reasoning should be gen- 


Rochester Times-Union 
concludes: 
erally accepted, it would seem a company could 
be condemned for selling a product more 
cheaply than do other concerns on the theory 
that the lower prices attract more customers 


and business and so tend to create monopoly.” 





THE LIMA PARLEY: 
WHAT EDITORS 
EXPECT OF IT 


| eeeeinbarenn and economic unity among the 

American republics is declared by the press 
to be an objective which must be demonstrated 
to the individual countries and to the world 
through the Pan American conference which 
convenes at Lima, Peru, on Dec. 9. The large 
majority of the press accepts as a fact the con- 
clusion that unity has been gaining for several 
years, and that this year’s conference will give 
proof of the existence of a background of real- 
ity for these meetings of Pan American coun- 
tries. 

It is suggested by some newspaper editors 
that until recently meetings of these nations 
have been perfunctory and that any idea of 
dominance of the influence of the United States 
was distasteful to Latin America. Conditions in 
Europe, particularly dissatisfaction with the 
drift at the Munich meeting, are declared to 
have opened the eyes of this continent to the 
need of protection against penetration of the 
Western World by foreign strategists. 

The task of Secretary of State Hull in the 
development of a Pan American system is 
brought out in some comments, with acknowl- 
edgment that the greater interests of the United 
States give it a prominence that commands at- 
tention. 


While there is some 
talk of an American 
Of the Americas League of Nations, that 

; . project is rejected, 
Is Rejected largely because of the 
futility of the European organization which had 
been expected to function as a League. 


Plan for League 


“Secretary Hull is well liked in Latin Amer- 
ica,” thinks the San Antonio Express (Ind.). 
“He approaches problems in a matter-of-fact, 
personal manner, yet carries himself with dig- 
nity. His interest in Latin America, his pride 
in the peace that is being maintained among 
New World nations and his admiration for many 
statesmen who direct policies in Central Amer- 
ica and South America, are genuine. 

“The Secretary hopes that inflammatory ora- 
tory regarding possible military cooperation 
in the Americas against aggression from abroad 
can be avoided, although that problem will be 
discussed from all angles.” 

“The Lima conference,” advises the Washing- 
ton Evening Star (Ind.), “promises to be of 
farther-reaching significance than any of its 
seven predecessors, because of the new impor- 
tance of Western Hemisphere solidarity, in the 
light of the international situation and the les- 
sons and warnings implicit in it for democracy 
in the New World.” 


In a discussion of “our 
task at Lima,” the Detroit 
And Subsidies News (Ind.), declares: 

. P “Though conceivably ex- 
Aid Nazi Trade aggerated as to its suc- 
cesses, German and Italian penetration in Latin 
America certainly is quite real and very pur- 
poseful. The need of the Latin Americans for 
markets we can not supply—for their cotton, 
oil, iron and like raw materials—has favored the 
barter system. And, since barter trade involves 
governments at both ends of the deal, political 
and commercial salesmanship have gone hand in 
hand, Large sums have been expended on prop- 
aganda favorable to the Nazi and Fascist re- 
gimes, on subsidized aviation and munitions fac- 
tories, on the political organization of immi- 


Propaganda 


grant populations, and so forth.” 


' “Mr. Hull may come 
U. S. Must Learn back,” suggests wd Balti- 
Attitude Now of more Sun (Dem.), “with 
> a unified Latin America 
behind him, or he may 
come back to report only a sharply divided con- 
tinent, disinclined to go along with this coun- 
try in its present course. How can any defense 
program be worked out uniess we know what 
Latin America’s prevailing attitude will be? 


Its ‘Neighbors’ 


“These questions should be answered, and an- 
swered in definite terms.” 

“The plan that has been put forward for de- 
fense,” explains the Rockford (Ill.) Morning 
Star (Rep.), “is one centering about our own 
preparedness but drawing in the entire national 
front of the Western Hemisphere. We believe 
it is well understood in Latin America, in spite 
of floods of propaganda to dispute it, that the 
United States is not imperialistic; that any arm- 
ament by land, sea or air that it undertakes is 
for a common cause and n@t for aggression.” 

Viewing present conditions, the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) News-Press (Ind.) says that “cheap 
European goods are sweeping the American 
markets, and the Latin American republics are 
more receptive to Fascist-Nazi politics than 
they have been previously.” 











“WE WANTED TO FIND OUT WHERE THOSE BRICKS 
WERE THROWN FROM” 


Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Evening Bulletin 




















“FORGOTTEN MAN—1938 


Cartoonist Cargill in the Lowell (Mass.) Evening Leader 
















IF YOU'RE 
NOT A GOOD BO’, 
YOu'LL BE SUR- 
PRISED WHAT 
You'Lt GET IN } 
YOUR STOCKING 
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E REGIS S. PATENT OFF 


ITALY 
] EPUTIES shout for seizure of 
French lands. 


Five glistenin g pearls of the Fre 
empire are in danger of being to 
from their settings, now that Italian 


apparently} 


Premier Mussolini } 
dered a colonial squeeze play 
act 


las 


The first was seemingly-in- 
svired shout in the Italian Cham- 


ber of Deputies for seizure of Tunis, 





Corsica, Nice and Savoy, and Djji- 
bouti. Next, this was echoed by the 
Italian press. A French protest to | 


Rome and to the Italian Ambassador 
followed swiftly. The Paris analysis 
of the chain of events is that Musso 


lini is testing out Hitler pressure 
methods on France. Il Duce has 
nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by such tactics 
The pearls at stake are: Tunis Wide World 


with more Italians than Frenchmen 
though it is a 


EYES ON AMERICA 











in its population, Capt. Anthony Ed England's for- 
French colony; Corsica, island base mer Foreign Secretary, who resigned 
flanking the French “lifeline” to his post Meee while Cen 
Africa;Nice, Italic OKING ie “appeasement” policy, comes to the 
town on the French Riviera, rich United States to l—address the 
tourist trade; Savoy, Alpine moun- Nations) Association éf enutac- 


tain wall between France and Italy; 
Diibouti, coveted port and railhead 
at the Aden Gulf end of the railroad 


turers; 2—see what is being done in 


the way of housing, a seemingly 


favorite item for visiting dignitaries. 








» that runs to Addis Ababa. 
~*~ * * 


AUSTRALIA 
IGH Comniissioner to visit 
United States this month. 


FRANCE 
greenery breaks one-day 




















general strike. Another step toward cooperation 

Who gains most by the breaking mong the great English-sp¢ RS 
of France's general strike, called to NORS 1 S08R 10 Lae Sineeeeeeee 
protest recovery decrees? Premier tat Sta Bruce, Australian sign 
Daladier, who pressed workmen into | Comm er to London, will sail tor 
military service to force them back | the United States Dec. 10 
to work? Or the labor unions, In the \ S a possibie trade 
which now claim that they really Pact with Australia to yea ee 
won because they showed labor's po- ae FCCC ing emo mtn anes 
tential strength and forced the gov. @%4 Great Britain. Undercover pore 
ernment’s hand? anes Getenen Aureee one 

France is now hotly deba Un ed States threa ened ° pees 
these questions. The facts are that the Anglo Americ IeGOMAUONS Bt 
less than one-third of French labor ° rhe Pp wameverrer Sa 
tolléwed the orders of Leon Jouhaux, © sie: ie a . a aig “a by 
president of the French ferderation ae Oe eee es are = fies fia 
of labor unions, to stop work for one © a eee agi Dee — 
day. Jouhaux called the strike as ©®5S!0"S : en = 
a protest against Daladier’s decrees 
that suspend the 40-hour week, in- GREAT BRITAIN 

i axes on rich ¢ r, cut 

le ae cae Saaaiae eo aged bi | EFENSE minister announces 
labor charges that the government volunteer registry plan. 
{4s undermining democracy and rais- English people have always shied 
ing the cost of living Daladier | away from military conscription, but 
answers that France has hungry ine Government feels since the Sep- 
Germany and Italy to worry about, tember war scare that home defense 
is short in arms and poor in revenue must be engthened. 


AROUND THE WORLD: 
ITALY SEEKS COLONIES 


best thing to conscrip 













Anderson, Minister for 

( ia nse, announces that a 
intic national register will soon 

e yn a volunteer basis. Hand- 
kK what men and 
me in do to aid defense in time 


1 be distributed by the mil- 
will be invited to 
they wish, as volunteers 


official 


of war wil 
nd 


citizens 


lions, a 


register 


There will be no 


pressure, 








but members of parliament think 
lat ns probs will exert so- 

Ciai re€ 

tel 


JAPAN 
pure - Berlin- Rome military 
alliance reported. 


Recent events in Japan give color 


to the belief in some quarters that 
Japan’s next big push may be a war 
yn Russia. Behind the scenes, re- 
that a military pact may be 
Wi Italy and Germany are 





for the “holy 


Also strength- 


seeli is 


é preparation 
war” on Communism 
ening this view was a flery speech 
by Lieut. Gen. Eiki Tojo recently, 
urging munitions workers to speed 


up arms production for an eventual 
showdown with Russia 

In the West, such a war might 
provide the excuse Chancellor Hitler 


needs to move into the Ukraine that 
bulg with and grain. In the 
Far East, Japan would like the un- 
developed ores and woodlands of 
Siberia 


es coal 


* 


RUMANIA 


— Guard leader and followers 
shot “trying to escape.” 


x * 


A bold stroke to keep his hand at 
helm of Rumanian destiny 
King Carol's answer to the Nazi-in- 
spired Iron Guard movement in his 


country 


tne 1s 


of the Fascist 


anti-Semitic 


group, 


Suppression 
! movement, 


Rumania’s 
ng of its 
Zelea Codreanu, 
in what was 
attempted jail- 


follows the police shooti 


leade} rneliu 
followers 


called an 


and thirteen 
officia 


break. 





Veterans of the European scene 
explain Rumania’s bloody week this 
Rumania may have to sign over 
of its economic independence 
Brown Shirts from Berlin. 
Foreseeing that possibility, King 
Carol intends to keep political con- 
of the country in his own hands, 


way 
} rt f 
pal 


to the 


typ] 
Oi 









About an 


OU’VE probably heard about the Oil Test Plate 
on the radio, or from your helpful Cities Service 
dealer. You may be using it right now—along with 





surface shows in 30 seconds the condition of the oil in 
your crankcase. Then you can judge for yourself if the 
oil is O. K. or ready for a change. In any case you 
benefit, because the Oil Test Plate not only indicates 
fresh, safe oil, but also'tells if the oil is burned 
or decomposed. Its accuracy helps you avoid unneces 
sary expense and loss of time. Helps save your motors 
and your money. 


Oil Test Plate Will Help Keep 
the New 1939 Cars New! 


If you are investing in one of this season's magnificent 


worn In 







What’s All this Excitement 





Sensational New Cities Service Device 
now the talk of the motoring world 


It's Easy to Test Your Own Oil! 


Any driver can see for himself—on the spot, in just a 


jiffy! The oil in the crankcase may assume any one 
thousands of car owners and fleet operators, of four “off” colors on the Test Plate. These are 
If you haven't seen this handy little “oil expert” in ar warning signs of possible trouble. If the oil is still 
tion—here’s what it does: A drop or two on the “Magic fresh, the Oil Tester will tell. 


When you decide to “Change” Try 
this New HEAT-PROVED OIL 


the 1939 engine, parts fit tighter than ever. The in- 
stant a motor starts, heat and oil come to grips. 
the new Cities Service Motor Oil is more than a match 
for engine heat because before it goes to work for you 
it’s heat-proved in a super-refining process. This great 
oil is subjected to higher temperatures in refining than 
it ever will be called upon to meet, as a lubricant, in 
your 


ee 





TEST PLATE 


[=m) “ 





But 


engine. In tests supervised by 


new models—be sure it gets the advantages of the Oil 
4 Test Plate service from the very start. This practical 
Cities Service device will help keep it hew—guard its 
prime power and performance. Automotive authori- 














full 


products 


Barney Oldfield—over 100,000 miles of 
driving—the new Cities Service Motor 
Oil showed up to 10% savings on con- 
sumption, as much as 17% less bear- 
ing wear and 25% less piston wear. 
Resolve today to try Cities Service 
Motor Oil. You'll get safe, efficient 
lubrication—tested and proved under 
practical driving conditions. 
Call your Cities Service 
Dealer today. Ask him to supply the 
all the money-saving 
services he 


on nearest 


details on 


d and 


sells. 








ties agree that a close ches exsanct 
check on oil is a vital MOTOR Ob 
factor in the care of 

&® modern motors. And 
you will find that the 
Oil Test Plate is a 
simple, sure way to see 
for yourself if your oil 

' ICE is safe. 
L fen m ever y Ff rid 4s 8 P. uw. £ » 





and 


44 


GAS 


OLENES 


ies Service Radio Concert 
NBC 


aied tations. 











the United States News _ 
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Leon C. Henderson 


An “Economic Seer,’ Now 
Prominent in “Monopoly” Inves- 
tigation 
EON C. Henderson is in 
4 Washington as an economic seer. 
Several times since 1929 he has fore- 
cast rises and dips in the business 
cycle with remarkable accuracy. 


cnown 


That reputation and his organiza- 





tional ability and energy prompted 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee to name Mr. Henderson 
its Executive Secretary. It was in 


this capacity last week that he cli- 
niaxed the prologue of the much- 
heralded investigation with a state- 
ment of “the problems.” 

Thinking of the immediate as well 
as of the’ distant future. some mem- 
bers of the TNEC may have wanted 
to get Mr. Henderson's opinion abou 


the present recovery trend. Will it 
endure? 

But they knew better than to ask 
The correct predictions of the past 
were based on hours of study, discus- 


sion and reflection. For months Mr 
Henderson had been working the cus- 
tomary long hours 


Studies Basie Factors 

Instead of trying to get an advance 
uea of what the business situation 
soon would be like, however, Mr. Hen 
derson was concentrating on funda- 
mental merits and faults of the sys- 
lem. How could the TNEC best sum- 
marize those merits and faults, to 
give the public an idea of what im- 
provements might be made? The re- 
Sult was contained in his statement 
to the committee 

The directness of that statement is 
characteristic of Leon Henderson. 
Ever since he joined the Government 
back in NRA days, and became re 
search director for that agency, 
stories of his frankness have gone 
the rounds 

The solidly-built, aggressive econo- 
mist descended of a family of 
workers and farmers in New Jersey. 

Problems of business and Govern- 


IS 


People of the 


+ 

















juld be done 

’ — pport of the 
Act. Said he 

In the race f 


truggle for existence.” 
Lubin’s views of what 
were recorded in his 
Wage-Hour 





present 


or economic supreme 


























TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE cy we Nave assumed that the vice 
ory would go to the most efficient 
ment have interested hin K specialized « ec ymic prob 1uCcé 

studies at Swarthmore, the Univer- lem Now, we Know only too well that 
sity of Pennsylvania and Carnegie Ex vith the Food Admini S- i. iS not necessarily those who 1 :0- 
Tech. During he rose fron ation, the War Indusiries and Wa cuce efficiently or those who 
the ranks to a captai Trade Boards during the World Wa ider the greatest service to society 
Capitalism under Democratic in videned } horizon. Subsequently that secure the lead in the race for 
stitutions is his economic faith. How e advised the Brookings Institution conomic returns. All too frequently 
to make that operate to *s and taught the subjec the honors—profits—go to those who 
assure its perpetuation is a question niversities of Missouri and Ca take the greatest advantage of 

with him. The answer, if Mr. He eo] fellow men 
Gerson realizes his hop will be conomics interested him The view of Dr. Lubin, in brief, is 
srovided by the TNEC In 1929, when stock that a ‘rs of an unscrupulous 
‘rashed. he was yh nor operate to lower business 
i yee survey of labor condition: ral general. To change that, 
. Europe. The sum of such studie he would have Government “ese 
Dr. Isador Lubin convinced that the onl teblish by law a plane of competi- 
Expert on Labor Economics, First ‘ ™ petitive system deserving to sur- tion far above that which could be 
vive is one “which gives to ever) maintained in the absence of Gov- 


Witness in Business Study 













































business enterprise an equal oppor- ernment edict.” 
\\ /HETHER at his desk in the De- — 
partment of Labor or testifying 
before a Congressional committee, D1 
Isador Lubin is the same. Quietl) _ 
citing facts to support his position \ 
he argues that Government should : 4 
“set rules he industrial game.” & 3 
Many in crowd that attend : 
the opening of the Temporary SPEND CHRISTMAS 
tional Economic Committee’s invest 
gation in Washington on Dec. 1, were AT HOME eee NEW YEAR’S 
crawn by more than mere curiosity 
Word had spread that Dr. Lubin, as EVE IN 
the first witness, would present an 
array of economic evidence carrying 
important implications e 
Senators and Repres tives had The speed of the world's largest ship gives 
questioned him many times in the you time-table regularity in crossing. Arrivals 
past five years as Commissioner in connect with scheduled flights via Air-France 
charge of the Bureau of Labor Sta- to every capital in Europe. om 
tistics. Dr. Lubin appeared in that ‘ CABIN, TOURIST AND THIRD pepe ‘ 
} k ur car with you and moter down te the sunn: ivi 
capacity again But his testimony ase > eR TRAVEL A es po 
carried added weight because he also 
is a member of the TNEC < French, 
Data Cover Wide Field J. E. BERRY, Res Mgr 
924 Fifteenth St., N. W 
Just how much of the national in- REpublic 4434 
come goes to capital, to labor? What 
cifferences exist between dollar 


wages and wages measured in terms 
o! purchasing power? The presenta- 
tion made by Dr. Lubin represented 
months of gathering and analyzing 
Statistics bearing on such questions 

Beginning back in public 
cays at Worcester, Mass., and carry- 
through years of graduate work 
1n Missouri and Michigan, Dr. Lubin 


school 


ing 














For Bigger Value and Finer Quality 


—GETA PLYMOUTH! 





THE VALUE 
IS UP_BUT 


PRICES ARE 
DOWN! 








STANDARD on “De Luxe” at no extra 
cost—Perfected Remote Control Shifting 
with All-Silent Auto-Mesh Transmission. 


NEW AM 
wonderfully smooth new ride. Standard 
on‘'Roadking" and “De Luxe"’ models. 


OLA § 





PEEL € 
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NEW ‘*SAFETY SIGNAL" Speedometer. 
Indicator light shows green, amber, or a 
warning red, according to your speed. 





il Springs give a 











“SO BEAUTIFUL YOU WON'T BELIEVE 
IT’S A LOW-PRICED CAR!” 





Get the Benefit 
of this Greater 
Engineering! 


1. Functional Design—new 
trend in streamline styling— 
gives Plymouth its glamor- 
ous new beauty. 


2. Bigger— 114’ Wheelbase. 
3. New High-Torque Engine 
Performance, NewEconomy. 
4. New Coil Springs of spe- 
cial Amola Steel. 

5. Perfected Remote Control 
Gear Shifting. 

6. New Streamlined Safety 
Headlamps. 

7. Ingenious New “Safety 
Signal’’ Speedometer. 

8. New True-Steady Steer- 
ing—easier handling. 

9. Time-Proven,Double-Ac- 
tion Hydraulic Brakes. 








OU SEE FINER QUALITY in every sin- 
gle detail of this great Plymouth, 
yet it comes to you at new lower prices! 


springs and patented Floating Power 
engine mountings...new safety and ease 
of control with time-proven hydraulic 


EASY TO BUY “Detroit delivered prices’* 
4 include front and rear 
bumpers, bumper guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, foot 
control for headlight beam with indicator on instrument 
panel, ash-tray in front and rear, sun visor, safety glass 


Look at the size of this car! It’s big- 
ger thanever, with new luxury and beau- 
ty, inside and out...new High-Torque 
engine performance with new economy. 

There’s unbelievable riding smooth- 
ness in Plymouth’s new Amola Steel coil 


brakes and new True-Steady steering. 
And, more than ever, it stands up best! 

Easy to own...your present car will 
probably represent a large proportion 
of Plymouth’s low delivered price...bal- 
ance in low monthly instalments. 





and big trunk space (19.6 cu. ft.). “‘Roadking”’ models 
start at $645; “De Luxe’’ models slightly higher. Prices 
include all federal taxes. Transportation and state, local 
taxes, if any, not included. See your Plymouth dealer for 
local delivered prices. PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYS- 
LER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ ORIGINAL AMATEUR HOUR... 
COLUMBIA NETWORK, THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P.M.,E.S.T. 





PLYMOUTH BUILDS, 
GREAT CAR 


NEW “ROADKING” |} 
NEW “DELUXE” . 
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HE cotton manufacturing industry 
owes its development to Ameri- 
can inventive efficiency. And the con- 
tributions of modern technological 
advances have continued to place 
the cotton industry in the fore, not 
only as one of the largest of our fac- 
tory industries but also as one of our 
most efficient. 


The story of Eli Whitney’s inven- | 


tion of the cotton gin, the machine 
which put King Cotton on his throne, 


is one of the oldest stories of Ameri- | 


can ingenuity. 
Whitney, a Yankee tutor who had 
found employment in Georgia, had 


watched the Southern negroes claw- | 


ing the seed away from the cotton 
lint with their fingers. He set 
work on a cylinder which he covered 


with the teeth of an iron comb, and | 


within 10 days built the first model 
of the cotton gin. 

Cotton, as was the case with silk 
and wool, originated in the Orient. 
But before the invention of a ma- 
chine for separating the lint from the 
seed, cotton was an unimportant tex- 
tile fiber 


America Holds to Lead 


In Improved Machinery 


Cotton as an easily 
fiber came into a world which had 
been prepared for its coming by the 
earlier English textile machinery in- 


ventions. But in recent years the 
American industry has contributed 
more to mechanical improvements 


than that of any other country. 

Modern factory methods of making 
cotton garments are vastly different 
from the original hand-labor proc- 
esses. 

The old-time tailor or seamstress, 
with the aid of a pattern, marked on 
a piece of cloth the outlines of vari- 
ous parts of the garment, which were 
then cut out with a pair of shears. 
The parts then were sewed together. 

With the introduction of the fac- 
tory system of producing garments in 
quantity, instead of production to the 
order of the individual user, it was 
possible to put mass _ production 
methods into operation, with corre- 
sponding savings in cost as compared 
with hand methods. 


Two Leading Methods 
Of Manufacture Used 


Two of the most important systems 
of manufacture in modern cotton 
garment factories are the “bundle 
system” and the “straight-line sys 
tem” so-called from the methods of 
handling the goods in process of 
manufacture. 

Under the bundle system the dif- 
ferent parts of garments—fronts, 
backs, sleeves, patches for pockets, 
collars, etc.—form individual piles, 
which are usually subdivided into 
smaller piles of convenient size, each 
tied into a bundle. The bundles are 
taken to the sewing room, where they 


are distributed among the workers. 


In the sewing room, the bundles 


travel from operator to operator in | 


the course of making the garment. 
The straight-line system in the 
cotton-garment industry dates back 
only to 1932. It differs from the so- 
called bundle system in that it sub- 
stitutes a single part of a garment 
for the bundle as a unit of work as- 
signed to an individual worker. The 
worker adds this one part to the gar- 
ment as it travels down the line. 


Worker’s Productivity 
Increased by System 

The operation of the straight-line 
system is regarded as a particularly 
good example of how industria] ef- 
ficiency has increased productivity of 
workers, enabling factories to turn 
out goods at a great saving to con- 
sumers. 

The straight-line system increases 
speed of operation and makes it 











MEXICO 





The only distinctly foreign land that 
can be visited from the United States 
without an ocean crossing is Mexico, 
ideal winter vacationiand. The Sunshine 
Special, America’s premier internation- 
al train, provides daily through service 
between St. Louis and Mexico City 
For ce 
est M 
r writ 


mplete information see your near 
Pacific Lines representative 







P J. NEFF 
Chief Traffic 
Officer 
1601 Missouri 
Pacific Bidg 
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The Story of American Efficiency 


Cotton Textile Industry—How Its Technological Advances 
Have Benefited the Nation’: Consumers With Lower Prices 


ONE-THIRD 


MORE COTTON-TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


FOR YOUVE MONEY THAN /2 YEARS ACO 





Coprricut, 1938, 8 Tue Unrrep States NEws PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


the United States News 
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"Four Mercury body types: Sedan, Town-Sedan, 
Sedan-Coupe, Sport Convertible. Prices (deliv- 
ered in Detroit, taxes extra) begin at. . ‘$894 


$934 












IMustrated: The Mercury Town-Sedan. 
Delivered in Detroit, taxes extra.... 


MERCURY & 


FEATURES THAT ADD UP 
TO OUTSTANDING VALUE 


95-HP. V-TYPE 8-CYLINDER | 
ENGINE | 






THE 
NEW 













IF AMERICA’S motorists had de- 
signed and built the new Mercury 8 | HYDRAULIC BRAKES | 


SCIENTIFIC 
SOUNDPROOFING 


themselves, they couldn’t have 


given this entirely new car a more ° 
116-INCH WHEELBASE 
. 





easier to train new workers. + 


The WPA, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, recently 
completed a survey of the cotton gar- 
ment manufacturing industry to de- 
termine just what gains in efficiency 


are to be attributed to the substitu- | 


tion of the straight-line system for 
the bundle system. It found a large 
number of savings in labor time. 


Under the bundle system, for ex- 


ample, the worker must lower the 
finished work a distance of 18 inches, 
while on the line the finished work 





is simply given a push to reach the 


next operation, thus reducing the 
operator’s effort about one-sixth. 

Under the bundle system the gar- 
ments are cut by laying successive 
layers of cloth face to face so that 
the right and left parts alternate. 
Consequently when the bundle is 
given to an operator she is compelled 
to work alternately on right and left 
parts and must make a “mental 
somersault” in placing the garment 
under the needle and handling them 
alternately in reverse positions. 

Another saving is in bringing bun- 
dies to the work place. 


Gain of 20 Per Cent 
| In Man-Hour Output 


Under the straight-line system one 
group of operators handles all the 
right parts, while another group han- 
dies the left parts, the two parts be- 
ing joined by a third group. Relieved 
of the necessity of making the “men- 
tal somersault” each time she 
changes parts, the operator develops 
greater speed with no greater effort. 

Summarizing the advantages of 
| this one development in the cotton 

garment industry, the WPA found 
that the savings from the line sys- 
tem of manufacture are due (1) to 
the reduetion of work in progress, 
enabling a substantial decrease in 
capital tied up in goods and (2) to 
savings derived from the higher labor 
productivity. The new system, the 
WPA concluded, has resulted in a 20 
per cent gain in man-hour output. 

Changes in manufacture of cotton 
garments are typical of gains in ef- 
ficiency in the making of the cotton 
textiles from which the garments are 
made. 

Operations in the manufacture of 
| cotton textiles may be divided into 
| three basic processes—carding, spin- 
ning and weaving. WPA, in its study 
of the industry, made an exhaustive 
survey of the gains in efficiency be- 
| tween 1910 and 1936. 





In Making Cloth 


Carding cleanses the raw cotton, 
| opens up the matted fibers, arranges 
them in roughly parallel order and 
converts the cotton into ropelike 
form, called roving. 
| Spinning reduces the size of the 
roving and imparts strength to it by 
twisting it into yarn. 

| Weaving combines the warp and 
the crosswise or filling threads into 
the type of cloth desired. 

| In typical mills the WPA found 

| that labor requirements for produc- 
tion of certain types of cloth were 
cut one-half between 1910 and 1936. 

In addition to great improvements 

in efficiency of production, the cot- 
ton industry has made important im- 
provements in quality. Garments 
now are more rigidly inspected for 
defects than those made several dec- 
ades ago. Also, the industry has im- 
proved its methods of labeling gar- 
ments. 


| The Three Operations 





The figures of the Bureau of Labor 4 Bureau of Labor Statistics figures: 


Statistics show that cotton garments | 
have been reduced about one-third 
in price since 1926, as is shown in the 
illustration on this page. While part 
of the reduction in price fs due to the | 
reduction in the price of raw cotton, 
this has been offset in part by in- 
creased rates of pay for workers in 
the industry. 

So a large proportion of the reduc- | 
tion in price is to be attributed to the 
introduction of more efficient manu- 
facturing methods. 
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enthusiastic reception! | 
127-INCH SPRINGBASE 


Here is the car that sets the new 
WIDE BODIES FOR 











October, . a 
1926 1938 pace in its price field —that calls ROOMY COMFORT 
Cotton sheets (doz.) $13.36 $8.57 , ; | ° 
Men’s work shirts forth praise wherever people talk | ADVERTISED PRICES 
ree 9.41 7.25 about motoring value. Your Mer- INCLUDE MANY ITEMS OF 
Men’s cotton hand- DESIRABLE EQUIPMENT 
kerchiefs (doz.). 39 26 invi y : 
FP ye ager cury dealer invites you to see and cenianiin ennai ue tia 
cloth (yard) 07% 04% drive this brand-new, grand new car! one — - _ 
| Cotton yarn, double 
warp 40’s (lb.) .. AT 31 FORD “MOTOR COMPANY, MAKERS OF FORD, MERCURY, LINCOLN-ZEPHYR AND LINCOLN MOTOR CARS 





STEUART MOTOR CO. 
3rd and H Streets, N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


This is article number 46 in a 
series covering outstanding modern 


WARFIELD MOTOR CO. 
2525 Sherman Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


NORTHWEST MOTOR CO. 
6720 Wisconsin Ave., 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


CHERNER MOTOR CO. THE 
1781 Florida Ave., N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Here are wholesale price reductions | industrial developments in _ this 
' in typical products, as shown by the | country. 
ee 



































For some people the day is over just 
as soon as it begins—a tiresome twin of 
an empty yesterday. 

There are others who meet the chal- 
lenge of each new day with the hearty 
confidence of our pioneer forefathers, who 
believed — and proved — that success was 
never final and failure never fatal. De- 
spite yesterday’s success — or failure— 
they greet every new dawn as a dare. 
They have seen people in America re- 
warded more generously with comforts 
and conveniences than the peoples of 
other lands. They know that each sun- 
rise in America ushers in new opportuni- 
ties...to those who keep their chins up 
...who never lose that lusty courage and 
willingness that made ours the most 


envied nation on Earth. 
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“The Yeas and Nays” 


Debt as Aid to Recovery 


Sir :—The 











Savings |t 


productive enterprise 
We shou 
nationai 





surplus savings. If should be- 


come too large we would have inflation 


and price If t debt is too 


flation t 


of wage 


low we have dé the money 











of the countr tied up in sav- 
ings, and is held out of circulation 

We hould continue to increase the 
n mal del ( come 
is enough to iploymen o all of 
our people who neec ployment 

GEORGE B. JOHNSON 
Port Hope, Micl 

: + ¢ 
Too Much “Propaganda?” 

Si What amazes me about the po- 
litical situation is, that when the New 
Deale ted with cold figures 
such a employed after five 
yea i yn a huge in- 
crease in th il debt, and growing 
relief rolls under the Administration of 
the man who promi the more 
abundant life and “a 25 per cen e- 
duction in Government expenses,” the 
only answer that they seem to have is 


“Propaganda.” FRANK GRAHAM 


Los Angeles, Calif 


: & @ 


Oregon's Picketing Law 
Sir:—On page 8 of 


issue of the News a 


14 


tatemen. 


the November 


ppears the s 





“Henceforth labor dispute in Oregon 
is only a controversy between an em- 
ployer and all of his employee The 
italics are the write: 

The Oregon picketing-regulating law 
which was adopted by the voters of thx 
State on November 8 reads, on the point 


above referred to ‘Whenever in any 
Statute or other vy of this State the 
term ‘Labor dispute’ is used, such term is 


hereby defined for all purposes to mean 








and include only an actual bona fide 
controversy) n which the _ disputants 
Stand in prox e re ol ¢ lover 
ai € 7 é 
It 
You i 
diffe € 
lt I n € 
eratic ifficient] npo 
correction Ne r LI 
Speaking for m C ate 1€ 
writer add that we greatly appre- 
Ciate the informing and iminating 


columns of the Ne ind that, moreover, 
we depend upon their accuracy of state- 
ment and, consequently the above 


h a con- 














+ ! A hty error is ist a W 
i How 2 
110n ying on ) or ) 
ib he Ne 1 I 
} d more " 
I by eli 
Po oO H. E. VENESS 
0 e Staff of Inc trial Emr 
Union, I 
Se & @ 
Plaint of Small Merchant 
Sir I had been in the grocery and 
meat business since September, 1917, but 
after many of my customers got on WPA 
and were classed as fede S 
A ) iVe O pay y 
we I was reea < oO I in 
A this year 
B is I told H y L. Hopkins in a 
letter to him, the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corpora told me I would have to pa; 
I would take my property ‘which it 
did) but the WPA worker does not have 
to pay me ior wha ate 
Explain is to me if yu can 
Cambridge, Ohio L. F. R 
x *«* * 


Safeguards in Elections 





Sir If, as one of your readers re- 
ently advocated, Congress hk.ad the 
power to elect a President, we would 
soon cease to be a den Cc} And a 
dictator would soon take his place 
lowever, I do think the President 
should be elected by popular vote and 


not by electors GEORGE GRUHN 
Mason, Mich 


x * * 
The “Nazi Trend” in America 
Sir My 
Nov 


country 


interpretation of the vote on 


8 is quite different from yours. This 


National 


1d two generations 


Socialis- 
The first 
enactment 
(1884) 


changed to a 
tic trer ago 
official the 
gf the Sherman 
and the 
Commerce 


recognition 
Anti-Trust 
second that of the Interstate 
Law (1887). The first 
under a Republican and the second un- 
der a Democratic Administration 

About 40 United Mine 
Workers in Peoria, IIl., 
adopt to nationalize the 
30- 
Repub- 


themselves 


Was 


Law 


was 


years ago, the 


convention at 





resolution 


coal and voted also for the 





Men elected on the 


lican ticket began calling 


changed 
and Liberals, etc 


Progressives to Socialists, back 
to Progressives 
The New Deal we 


name for those previously used, and the 


merely another 


As 


voters’ instinct for freedom and preser- 

vation of democracy has just registered 

gainst American Naziism 

Pittsburgh, Pa HENRY F. GILG 
x * * 


Solving the Farm Problem 
Sir 
agricultural 


Regarding the two prices for our 


products, I think it would 
What 


the Government to set 


be a mistake we should do is for 


a fair price on our 


ricultural products or basic wealth 





such as corn, wheat, cotton, rice and 
tobacco; and, instead of issuing bonds 
we should issue currency and let each 
community take care af its unemploy- 
ment 

Our old way of doing things is ob- 
solete 

Merchandise that is of a second grade 
could be disposed of through the nat- 
ural channels, as it has to be 

Va \“ 

I y nue ) b 
only is v e before we hi i 
chan of government and will tha 
ch of government be for the best 





for the majority of us? 


We need capital and we need labor and 
to sustain us 


have something 


we must 





Unless these three can cooperate in a 
fair way we will not continue in a so- 
called democratic form of government 





Decatur, IIl. Cc. F. BACHMAN 
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Qu YULD Government officially en- ¢ “paying high wages based on effi- ¢ unempoyment situation. That must s lusses”’. His firm oper: tes a bonus tion will get attention in another 
‘ ura bu ss to share profits | cient performance.” precede any general adoption of pro- |-system, under which employes have | field this week when nineteen civie 
with its employes? On the other side were supporters | fit-sharing, he said received $7,593,000 for “conspicuous : organizations meet with Secretary 
A ' g give to this | Of profit-sharing plans, including | A significant feature of profit- | service, ability, efficiency ci Labor Perkins to discuss state 
P . 1 WwW 1 where a | Gerard Swope, president of General | sharing plans was mentioned by Mr Wilmi: 2 labor legislative programs. Later, a 
. Ss s is investieat- | Electric Co., Frank E. Gannett, news- | du Pont in his criticism: “It diffi ? conference of management will be 
srofit-sharing. Un- | Paper publisher, and a number of | cult to share profits without sharing Labor’s part in the life of the na- ! called 
‘der consideration | Manufacturers. . 
| | 
Bthat nest vears 4 Mr. Swope in Doubt | : 
tax legislation in- | On Value of Plan i. idle: Mb” 
oc itag) an incen- | Incentive taxation might well sta- | 
ae nase pecting bilize employment through an an- 
distribution’ of | MUA! wage, said Mr. Swope. Asked | It takes only a second to 
na profits if he approved profit-sharing, he | 7 
mong employes. said he “hoped” it was good business - ; 
A straneely ¢i- but added, frankly, “I don’t know.” | Sa\ Joh nnie VW alker... 
sified group of However, Mr. Swope explained that 
ionally known us rang. ison aS TENE UE CUENAED.* | b A 7? 12 y/ - d 
alee semua (oe shared profits to 60,000 em- “uti g7es ye hours an 
Jotn L. Lewis aide. the. Glen | ployees in the past 22 years | 
mit last week to present their The bitterest condemnation of pro : 
re neiiiiaians pint a ol wd fit-sharing was that pronounced by hour J of CH]0) ynent! 
f division between supporters Mr. Lewis, the CIO chairman. He 
and opponents of profit-sharing. said such schemes are put forward 
| too frequently as a substitute for | 
John L. Lewis, president of the | penuine collective bargaining. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, | working man, he said, wants his 
and Lammot du Pont, president of day-by-day pay without waiting for | : 1 
E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co., both | i: and resents “paternalistic gener- [t's sensible to stick with 
denounced the proposed share-the- | osity.” 
profits plans The CIO leader echoed what his OHNNIE /AALKER 
Mr. Lewis called them “a snare | rival labor executive, William Green, RED LABEL, 
and a delusion” and asked instead | president of the American Federa- BLACK LABEL BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
that management bargain with labor , tion of Labor, told the committee a | a . cata , , 
in an effort to raise wages. week before. Both 86.8 proof. CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y.; SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 
Mr. du Pont, criticizing shared Mr. Lewis asserted that the na- 
profits, said he believed instead in | tion’s first task was to remedy the 


7 The United States 








PROFIT-SHARING IN INDUSTRY: PROS AND CONS 
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Radio Lets the Nation Enjoy 


Marine Bands 


U.S. Army, Navy and 
NBC Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Arturo 


Toscanini rehearses long hours to achieve perfectio 
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(Above... the woodwinds renearse) 
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NEW YORK 


Be sure to visit America’s renowned 
“restaurants in the sky” for the best in 
dining, dancing and entertainment. 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York's smartest dinner and supper 
rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com- 
plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine. 


Rainbow Grill 


A very popular dinner f&nd supper room. A well 
known orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 


cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round 


On the 65th floor of the 
famous R.C. A. Building 


Mo 
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TAYLOR KRANSON 
ader U. S. Marine Band 


CHARLES BENTER 


Leader U. §. Navy Band 





PHOMAS F. DARCY, Jr. 
Leader U. S. Army Band 


village has its band, but Uncle 
Sam's Army, Navy and Marine Bands 
those great concert bands 


avhich have glorified brass music. 












y )HILE RADIO has made outstanding contri- 
Odd butions to American culture through edu- 
cational programs, great plays, news broadcasts, 
political broadcasts, and scores of other inform- 
ative programs... 
is music. Before the days of radio, few were 
able to hear the music they liked, still fewer to 
hear the foremost artists. 
American system of broadcasting and network 
programs, has vastly stimulated interest in music 
both among those who listen and those who 
play or sing. This has been done by bringing 
music into virtually all homes. 

Consider the musical contributions of the 
National Broadcasting Company, one member 
of the family of RCA! It is generally conceded 
that the most brilliant musical accomplishment 





of radio isthe NBC Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the leadership of the great Maestro Arturo 
Toscanini. And this is but one of the organizae 
tions which play great music for NBC listeners. 

Another member of the family of. RCA, 
RCA Victor, manufactures fine radio instruments 
that enable thousands to hear the music they 
love at its best. And, through Victor and Bluebird 
Records, RCA Victrolas, and inexpensive RCA 
Victrola Attachments, RCA Victor offers to all 
the opportunity to repeat the music they want 
when they want it. 

Truly... giving everyone the music he wants 
is one of the major considerations of the Radio 
Corporation of America. Whether his tastes run 
to symphony or swing... the average American 
can look to RCA at all times for his kind of music. 




















radio’s supreme contribution 


Radio, under the 


















“Magic Key of RCA” every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E. 8S. T., on NBC Blue Network 


Listen to the 











Radio Corporation of America 
RADIO CITY, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


National Broadcasting Company 








RCA Manufacturing Company, Ine. 
Radiomarine Corporation of Americs 







R.C.A. Communications, Inc. RCA Institutes, Inc. . 
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+ AMERICA LOOKS AT ITS BUSINESS ILLS AND SEEKS A REMEDY + 


STORY of “Change—Change— 
Change” is the starting point of 
the long-awaited study of the Ameri- 
can business system by the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee. 

The words are in the record—part 
of an exhaustive account of destruc- 
tive change. Implicit in that record 
is an attempt to legislate other 
changes, but to make them construc- 
tive. 

The nature of changes to be sought 
has not been mentioned. Dispute is 
expected when Cefinite pro ,Osals are 
advanced 

But, significantly, New Dealers, in- 
dependent Democrats and Republi- 





TNEC is on its way. Will 
the road lead to stiffer re- 
strictions on monopolies or 
restrictions on competi- 
tion? 

No one knows. But a 
need for action of some 
sort is evidenced in the 
Government's statement of 
the problem. The gist of 
that statement is given 
here. 











cans alike appeared impressed last 
week by the testimony about costly 
economic dislocations offered by 
Government economists. 


A Dramatic Story 
of Industry’s Problems 


The facts, while not altogether 
new, were brought together in an 
almost dramatic fashion that seemed 
to set this one investigation apart at 
the start. 

Here were three Senators, three 
Representatives and six executives of 
Government agencies — constituting 
the TNEC. Watching them gather in 
the spacious caucus room of the 
@enate Office Building were several 
hundred spectators — corporation 
lawyers, fashionably-dressed women, 
students and others. 

A gavel rapped, Senator O’Maho- 
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| 
| % 
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~—Harris & Ewing 


The Temporary National Economic Committee Begins Its Diagnosis 


‘YTANDING room only was the order as the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee, the joint legis- 
lative-executive body created to study economic ills and 


Capitol. 


recommend legislation, opened public hearings at the 
Circled in white, left, Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney, chairman of the committee; right, Isador 


ness. 


Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, the first wit- 
Seated around the center table are the other mem- 
bers of the committee. 





operation between business and Gov- 
ernment in the common cause.” 


Three Experts Offer 


Prologue to Study 


give the “Economic 
the study were: 


Chosen 
Prologue” 


to 
for 
Dr. Isador Lubin, Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics and a member 
of the TNEC; 
Dr. Willard L. Thorp, a Dun & 
Bradstreet economist who is di- 
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U. S. Department of Commerce 


Adjusted to 1929 prices 


NATIONAL INCOME LOST IN DEPRESSION 


The American people would have had 132 billion more dollars, Dr. 
Lubin said, if the economic system had functioned as effectively 
from 1930 to 1938 as it did in 1929. 





ney, the TNEC chairman, repeated 
the pledge of an “objective, dispas- 
sionate” study. 

Some chuckles were heard in the 
audience. Surely, there would be ex- 
citement! But in a moment the 
atmosphere seemed almost like in a 
classroom. 


An Outline of Needs 
of Public and Business 


For four hours a day through 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
there followed a statistical portrayal 
of what has happened and what 
might happen to American business. 
The testimony came down to a few 
points: 

That industry is not producing 
sufficient goods to sustain the Amer- 
ican standard of living. 

That economic power has been 
concentrated more and more in cor- 
porations, and chances for the in- 
dividual business man have dimin- 
ished accordingly. 

That Government must act to pro- 
tect living standards, if democracy 
is to survive, and should and could 
act to raise living standards by in- 
creasing the income of the poorer 
classes. 

That the method should not be in 
the form of legislation uniformly 
applicable, but should take into con- 
Sideration the problems peculiar to 
the various segments of the econ- 
omy. 

Chairman O’Mahoney expressed a 
typical reaction in the TNEC: 

“Business alone cannot do it. That 
failed in 1929 

“Government alone cannot do it 
That failed in 1937. 

“It seems to me that the only last- 
ing solution will be found in real co- 


recting the Department of Com- 

merce phase of the study; and 

Leon Henderson, former NRA 

and WPA economist who is Ex- 

ecutive Secretary for the TNEC. 

Pointer in hand, Dr. Lubin ex- 
plained by means of forty-eight 
charts how the national income has 
lagged behind the growth of popu- 
lation. 

The national income, which is the 
dollar value of goods and services, 
reached a peak average of $606 per 
capita in 1920-29. 

The year 1929 was 
basis of comparison because 
the productive capacities of 
country were utilized more 
than in any other year. 


A Loss of Billions 
Through Low Production 


If that production had been main- 
tained in the past nine years, said 
Dr. Lubin, the value would have 
been $132,000,000.000—or enough to 
give every man, woman and child in 
the country a thousand-dollar bill. 

But the depression reduced pro- 
duction and employment so that the 
income fell to $322 per capita in 
1932. Last year it was $404. The 
estimate for this year is $472. 


chosen as a 
then 
the 


fully 


A particular reason for the drop- 
off after 1929 was curtailment of pro 
duction in heavy-goods industries. 
The record showed that factories de- 
duced their operations, and thereby 
increased unemployment, more rap- 
idly than did “service industries’— 
such as laundries or gas companies 

“We were set back exactly 33 years 
in terms the production of 
mines and factories that were avail- 
able to each of our people,” said Dr 
Lubin. 

Suppose a way were found to raise 


of 


our | 


| 
| 


} by $2.25 the daily pay of breadwin- | 


ners who receive $1,250 or less a year. 
Half the families of the country live 
on that income. 

Dr. Lubin said this would mean the 
expenditure by them of $800,000,000 
more a year for food, $416,000,000 
more for clothing. 

Specific suggestions for a way to 
do it were left for the future. 
Lubin said only that production must 
he stepped up, and national income 
must be distributed more equitably. 


Growth of Corporations: 
Its Effect on Business 

Where Dr. Lubin had dealt with 
results of the system’s operation, Dr. 
Thorp spoke of how the system is 
operating. 

Outstanding were the facts that 
corporations have multiplied more 
and more, that business enterprise is 
far from dead—but that business 
mortality is great. 

For example: 

The number of business firms rose 
45 per cent from 1910 to 1930, but 
there was a 90 per cent increase in 
the corporate form of organization. 

New businesses number 1,300 for 
each working day, but 1,150 die each 
day 

Why do so many pass on? 

Incompetence and unsound judg- 
ment are two reasons. Several mem- 
bers of the TNEC were inclined, 
however, to stress more the sort of 
competition that new _ businesses 
face. 


The Concentration 
of Corporate Wealth 


The discussion led into presenta- 
tion by Dr. Thorp of a chart show- 
ing the extent to which corporate 
wealth—economic power—is concen- 
trated. 

In 1935, he said, 1.4 per cent-of 
the assets of all corporations were 


Dr. | 


| collective 


held by 55 per cent of the corpora- 
tions. The assets amounted to less 
than $500 apiece. 

Two-tenths of one per cent of all 
corporations, on the other hand, 
possessed about 52 per cent of ail 
corporate assets. These were corpo- 
rations having over $50,000,000 each. 

What about employment? 

Here, too, Dr. Thorp relied on a 
chart. It showed that businesses em- 
ploying three persons or less pro- 
vided four per cent of employment 


| and constituted, roughly, half of the 


employers. 

But big businesses, employing 10,- 
000 or more, provided 12.3 per cent 
of employment. These businesses 
were less than one one-hundredth of 
one per cent of the employers. 


How Anti-Trust Laws 
Affect the Trends 


In Dr. Thorp’s opinion, the anti- 
trust laws brought about much of 
the big business developments. He 
Said: 

“Through the process of interpre- 
tation, we have arrived at a state of 
law where five enterprises, each of 
which, let’s say, represents ten per 
cent of an industry, cannot have 
action with regard to 
prices or markets or allocation of 
production without running afoul of 
the anti-trust laws. That becomes 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade. 


“If, however, those five enterprises | 


should merge in a single enterprise, 


then that single enterprise has no | 


problem of conspiracy or combina- 
tion. It is only a single enterprise.” 


At this point, as before, members | 


of the TNEC indicated differences 
among themselves over whether the 
way to spur the economy is for Gov- 
ernment to police business more 
strictly or to,leave improvements up 
to business. 

Senator Borah, a trust-buster of 
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SALARIES & WAGES 


LOSTIN DEPRESSION 
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Tracing the pay loss to American wage earners and salaried 
workers, Dr. Lubin reported a net loss of $120,000,000,000 from 


1930 to 1938. 


This figure, he explained, does not allow for the 


addition since 1929 of some 5,000,000 to the potential working 


population. 


the old type, stood up for regulation. 
The public was worried, he said, 
about “improper practices” which 
make it hard for the independent 
business man. 

“Self-government is very impor- 
tant in democratic government,” in- 
terjected Senator King. 

Sénator Borah came back 
diately: 

“It isn’t a democratic government 
when half a dozen men run it.” 

Mr. Henderson, bringing to focus 


imme- 


the allocation of the resources and 
the determination of distributive 
shares to worker, investor, owner and 
risk-taker alike. It has had a con- 
cept of the free market as one which 
no buyer or seller could dominate. 
“Implicit, but le 
have been assumptions of mobility of 
labor and capital, almost unlimited 
Jand and natural resources, that the 
economy and its population would 
expand indefinitely, and that all pos- 
sible savings could be readily em- 


well 
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From 1900 to 1929, Dr. Thorp finds in analyzing the nation’s busi- 
ness population a steady increase of concerns, with only minor 


fluctuations. 


Between 1929 and 1933 there was a drop from 2,213,- 
000 to 1,961,000. Since 1933, Dr. Thorp finds the upturn has been 


slow. The data cover industrial and commercial enterprises, but 


and farmers. 


exclude financial institutions, railroads, professional enterprises 





what had gone before, emphasized 
the complexities of the problem. 
Questions reminiscent of the ex- 
cnange between the two Senators 
were asked by him. 


Reliance on Individual 
in the American System 
Before asking them, however, Mr. 
Henderson gave as follows his con- 
ception of “The American Competi- 
tuve .Capitalistic System” that the 
INEC declares it is out to preserve: 
“The American system has empha- 
sized the dignity of the individual, 
| his resourcefulness, and has had es- 
sential reliance on the ability of in- 
dividuals, in free association, to de- 
sign affirmatively the main forms 
and directions of life. 
“Its basic legal institutions have 
| included private property and free 
dom of contract, with the collateral 
assumption of approximate equality 
of bargaining power. 
“It has assumed acceptance of 
minimum but workable rules of law, 
| democratically determined, under 
which each individual, in pursuing 
his personal self-interest, would also 
serve the logical interest of the com- 
munity. 


Freedom of Capital 
and Labor a Factor 


“It has rested on a belief that 
there shouid be no long-term re- 
striction of the international] flow of 

| goods, or the freedom of the indi 
vidual to make econoniic decisions at 
his own risk. 

“It has placed its faith in the func- 
tion of price and the market mech- 


| anism as the best possible forces for ° 


ployed in natural expansion of fa- 
cilities for serving consumers 

“Government, it has been thought, 
should intervene mainly to compel 
observance of working rules.” 

It was then that Mr. Henderson 
spoke of “Change — Change 
Change.” 

A reminder how that change 
had been depicted by his predeces- 
sors on the stand was given, and Mr 
Henderson spoke of “changes” he 
considered important in the economy 

the passing of the frontier, the rise 
of “collective effort” and of “revul- 
sion against risk.” 

So what important 
arisen as a result of 


of 


questions have 
‘Change”’? 


Perplexing Questions 
Confront Committee 


In Mr 

“The overall question seems to be— 
why have we not had full employ- 
ment and full utilization of our mag- 
nificent resources? Specific questions, 
however, are more directly pointed at 
the target. 

“These would include, without limi- 
tation or invidiousness: 

“What is the present status 
competition? Has it lessened? Is the 
lack of self-adjustment of the econ- 
omy due. wholly or in part, to de- 
cline in competition? 


Henderson's words 


of 


“Can this country rely in the fu- 
ture on competition as the main- 
spring of its economic system? If so, 
what changes are necessary in pub- 
lic and private policy to make com- 
petition effective? If not, what are 
the alternative organizing forces 
available? Is, the choice necessarily 
between full competition and full 
planning? 

“To what degree and in what areas 


+ 





defined, 


has competition as the 


force been set aside?” 


regulating 


Many in the audience leaned for- 
ward their chairs as the recitae 
tion of major questions proceeded. 


on 


One asked a friend how the inves- 
tigation could be dull, as Chairman 
O’Mahoney warned it might become, 
if answers were found to the Hen- 
derson queries. The friend replied: 
“Well, now I know what the Senator 
meant when he said it would be ‘ime 
portant,’ even if dull.” 

Mr. Henderson went on: 

“Are prevailing price and produc. 
tion policies implicitly based on vige 
orous price competition? To what 
extent is competition through devele 
opment of the product a satisfactory 
substitute for price competition? 

“What are the wastes in the dis- 
tributive system? 

“What devices, mechanisms, poli- 
cies and organizational forms have 
been consciously utilized to defeat 
competition? 


Question of Inadequacy 
Of Anti-trust Laws 


“In what particulars are the anti- 
trust laws inadequate? 

“Is the lack of competition always 
due to conscious efforts, or are im- 
personal elements and forces also re- 
sponsible? 

“Can economic effort be divided 
into monopoly and competition? Are 
both sometimes present? Does over- 
competition exist? 

“What part has concentration 
played in the decline of competition? 
What part has size played? What 
are proper standards for corporations 
doing interstate business? 

“Does concentration affect ad- 
versely or favorably the distribution 
of income? The efficiency of output? 
Is economic activity affected by the 
character of income distribution? 

“What results are expected to flow 
from competition? Can tests be 
constructed in terms of these ex- 
pected results for measurement of 
accomplishment of industrial or- 
ganizations? Could such tests be 
used to measure the effectiveness of 
economic organization in cases where 
competition has legally been modi- 
fied or set aside? Can these be ap- 
plied to organizations of workers? 

“Why has new investment lagged? 
Is this lag likely to continue? Has 
the forward drive of the American 
economy stopped? Have we witnessed 
the end of our dynamic mass pro- 
duction, lower price, more employ- 
ment policy? Are we in for stagna- 
tion or decline? What is the proper 
function of Government in periods 
of underinvestment? Is Government 
debt different from personal debt? 
Under what set of economic condi- 
tions can savings be absorbed? What 
is the influence of the present rate 
of return on investment? 

“Are our liberties endangered by 
the growth of private control? Is 
there a relation between collectivism 
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Shifts in the industrial origin of 
the national income since the World 
War as measured by Dr. Thorp re- 
veal: Contribution of commodity 
producing division of our economy 
has declined relatively whereas the 
contribution of the service division 
has increased. Government's con- 
tribution increased from 8 per cent 
in the earlier period to 15.2 per cent 
in the most recent years. 





in private industry and collectivism 
in government? 

“How can the dignity and impor- 
tance of the individual be enhanced 
by choices of economic policies? 
Should the Government intervene to 
afford the individual business man a 
better status in competition? 

“What has been the record of suc- 
cess of government. intervention in 
the various economie processes here 
and abroad?” 

There, in the space of a few min- 
utes, the broad-shouldered economist 
stated the problems. 

Answers? 

That 
TNEC 


answers 


the assignment of the 
When it will begin “to find 
IS anybody's guess 


is 
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the Democrats’ 
| them to stand together 
| in the interest of greater party har 

mony in 1940, thus providing a more 
| consolidated support for liberal bills 
in Congress. 





THE POLITICAL FRONT: PREPARING FOR 1940 


» party’s Jackson Day dinners 
aiding in the rebuilding of 
Democratic fences. He saw political 
leaders of the western States, talked 
series of parleys on party strategy over their problems and expressed 
S willingness to take up any party 


losses cause tent tr his thoughts the pri or th 
more closely : ith nd 


Representatives 


Postmaster General James Farle! hi 


Ga., the Presi- | meanwhile was in Chicag¢ problem facing a local organization. 


INES are now forming for what + 
seems sure to be an historic po- 
litical struggle in 1940. 

A “harmony session” of the Repub 
lican National Committee, prelimi- 
nary skirmishes between liberal and 
conservative factions in both major 
parties and a sudden burst of specu- 
lation on Presidential candidates in 
the next election have marked the 
last few days. 

Outstanding was the Republican 
session. It involved all the impor- 





Lines begin to take shape 
for the political wars of 
1940. Republicans confer 
and organize, Democrats 
speculate on policies. Here 
is a glimpse of the political 
situation. 











tant elements of pre-campaign ma- 
neuvers—the smoothing over of an 
intra-party division, infant “booms” 
for the candidacies of party leaders 
and “favorite sons,” the usual predic- 
tions of victory, the beginning of a 
party platform. 

The G. O. P. National Committee 
net in the National Capital in a 
spirit of hopefulness, buoyed by party 
gains in last month’s elections. But 
there appeared no evidence of over- 
confidence, speakers placing “ifs” 
after most of their victory predic- 
tions and liberal leaders warning 
strongly that only an acceptance of 
liberalism gave any promise of suc- 
cess. 


Compromise Checks 
Intra-party Dispute 
The split between liberal and con- 
servative elements of the party | 
cropped up again, but was swiftly 
smoothed over with a compromise. 
Two positions were open on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the national 
committee. Friends of Kenneth F 
Simpson, newly-chosen national 
ccmmitteeman from New York and a 
liberal, had hoped that he might 
be elected to one of the executive 
posts. He had just survived a con- 
test within the party’s New York 
State Executive Committee over his 
selection. 
Conservatives 


intimated that if 


Harris & Ewing 


FASHIONS IN POLITICS 
Maes ladies also had their day and say in the meeting of the Re- 


publican National Committee, 


Left to right: Mrs. Dolly 


Gann, sister of late Vice President Charles Curtis; Princess Julia 
Cantacuzene, granddaughter of General Ulysses S. Grant; Mrs. 
Ruth Pratt, former Republican member of Congress from New 


York, 
from Kansas. 


and Mrs. Ralph A. Harris, 


national committeewoman 





Mr. Simpson’s candidacy were 
pressed, they would put forward for 
tle post Mrs. Ruth Baker Pratt, New 
York committeewoman and one of 
their group, bringing the intra-party 
fight into the open. 


The national committee settled the | 
| matter by selecting former Senator 


Daniel O. Hastings, of Delaware, re- 
garded as a conservative, and Harvey 
Jewett, Jr., of South Dakota, a lib- 
eral, to fill the two vacancies. The 


| compromise was accepted by all the 


groups and the session turned to 


other business. 
Basis for a Platform 


Laid by Committee 

Glenn Frank, chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, presented a report 
on the progress of his group in lay- 
ing the foundations for a platform 
tor 1940 

He outlined basic principles which 
his committee felt the party should 
adopt, formulated through a nation- 
wide study by regional committees 
of the thoughts of rank-and-file 


members of the party and its lead- | 


ers. 

His committee will be prepared, he 
said, to offer to the national con- 
vention a program reflecting the 





Golden Wedding 


OOK at the label. Front label. Back label. You’ll 
feel good about this famous whiskey even before you 


take a taste of it! For here is a brand that can proudly 
promise you are getting a blend of STRAIGHT whis- 
kies... ALL whiskey...and even the YOUNGEST 
of these whiskies is at least 4 years old. Unscrew the 
cap. Sniff that deep fragrance which floats up to greet 
you. And now taste TRUE LUXURY ... taste peer- 
less Golden Wedding ...and revel in the satisfaction 
you are drinking Finch’s finest! 


* AND AT THE BAR... When you see this tall * 
bottle at the bar, you’re in a place that gives you ALL 
whiskey... Finch’s very finest. A blend of straight whis- 
kies. 90 proof. The straight whiskies in this product are 
4 years or more old! 
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Even the youngest whiskey in it is 4 years old! | 


Copyright 1938, Jos. S. Finch & Co., Inc., Schenley, Pa. 
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best judgment of the party, data 
to support that program and infor- 


+ policies of President Roosevelt and 

over possible Democratic Presidential 

| candidates for 1940 went on in both 
parties. 

A rising tide of reports that Harry 

Hopkins, 


| im the Cabinet, led to comment on 
the possibility that Mr. Roosevelt is 
grooming his relief chief as the next 
candidate. These reports were met 
by suggestions, largely Republican, 
that Mr. Hopkins 
pjaced in a position where he will be 


leaving the track clearer for Mr. 


third term. 


President’s Policies 
In the New Congress 


Views were expressed that 
President’s policies may face rough 
going over in the next Congress, in 
view of the Republican gains in 
strength in both houses. Talk con- 


and conservative Democrats to stop 
legislative reforms regarded as too 
drastic. But there also was talk that 








mation on popular reactions to the | 


various “planks.” 

There was no crystallization of 
sentiment at the meeting in favor 
of any one candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Rather, there appeared an 
effort to let the country know that 
the party possesses a number of 
able leaders, any one of whom might 
make a successful chief executive. 

Mentioned as possible candidates 
were Thomas E. Dewey, New’ York 
District Attorney, who has close po- 
litical ties with Mr. Simpson; Sena- 


| tor Arthur E. Vandenberg, of Michi- 
| gan; 


Senator-elect Robert A. Taft, 
of Ohio; Governor-elect John W. 
Bricker, of Ohio; Governor-elect Ar- 
thur H. James, of Pennsylvania; 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of Mas- | 


sachusetts; Representative Bruce 
Barton, of New York; Governor- 
elect Raymond E. Baldwin, of Con- 
necticut, and Governor George D. 
Aiken, of Vermont. 
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Speculation over the fate of liberal | 


At Warm Springs, 





WPA Administrator, is | 
| slated for a higher position, possibly | 


is rather being | 
| eliminated from tfe political race, | 


| Roosevelt himself ¢0 announce for a | 


the | 


tinued of a coalition of Republicans | 
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Light-delivery units, § 
’a-ton to l-ton,in 
three wheelbase lengths 


@ Call on International Harvester in your 
search for the right truck. International 
builds them all — light-delivery units, 
powerful six-wheelers, and every size in 
between. Every one is an ALL-TRUCK 
truck, built to handle your jobs at lowest 
cost per ton or per mile. The nearby In- 
ternational dealer or branch is ready to 
give you the facts and demonstrate the 
trucks at your convenience. 
International Harvester Company 

( INCORPORATED ) 

Illinois 


180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 








Cross-Country Stamina. International 
Harvester sells twice as many heavy- 
» trucks as any other maker 











Call a halt on needless VERVE STRALV 


Swift, graceful, and remarkably wise. Ancient Egyp- 
tian and Greek royalty regarded him as a symbol of 
aristocracy. His distinguished lines and proud bear- 
ing appear on Egyptian carvings dating to 3500 
B.C. Racing has made this breed popular in the U.S. 


T’S THRILLING to 


ing greyhound in full flight. But 
it’s important to note that when the 
race is over he lets up and rests —as 
the greyhound above is doing now. 
Though the dog’s high-keyed ner- 
vous system closely resembles our 
own, the dog relaxes instinctively! Life 


as it is today leads 


watch the flash- 


us to ignore fa- 


HE’S RESTING 


HIS 


tigued nerves. We’re apt to carry on 
despite increasing tension and strain. 
Be kind to your nerves if you want 
them to be kind to you. Pause a while 
every now and then. LET UP— 
LIGHT UP A CAMEL! Let the fre- 
quent enjoyment of Camel’s mild, 
ripe tobaccos help you take life more 
calmly, pleasantly, profitably! 


They know how pleasant life can be when they 
*LET UP—LIGHT UP A CAMEL” 


WOMEN’S TRAP-SHOOTING CHAMPION of 
North America, Mrs. Lela Hall, says: “Holding a 
shooting title four years straight puts pressure on 
the nerves. I give my nerves frequent rests. I let up 
—light up a Camel—often! Camels are so soothing.” 
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KNOW * 


= that tobacco is remarkably 
sensitive to moisture? That at 
one stage, practically all the 
moisture is removed from cig- 
arette tobacco, and then later 
just the proper amount re- 
stored? That there are more 
than 40 huge air-conditioning 
machines where Camels are 
made ? Camel spends millions 
to insure all the mildness and 
ripe richness of Camel’s finer, 
more expensive tobaccos. 








EDDIE CANTOR — America’s great comic personality — 
each Monday evening on the Columbia Network. 7:30 pm 


E.S.T., 9:30 pm C.S.T., 


“A THOUSANDTH OF AN 
INCH is important in my 
work,” says Charles Dietrich, 
lens grinder. “I’ve got to con- 
centrate. Naturally, my nerves 
would be on the spot if I 
didn’t pause now and then. 
I let up —light up a Camel.” 


8:30 pm M.S.T., 7:30 pm P.S.T. 


NERVES —. 


AND SO IS HE 
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A REPORTER’S JOB is noted for beating deadlines, rush duties, ex- 
citement, and nervous tension. Naturally, “Let up—light up a Camel” is 
a smoking rule that’s greatly favored by newspaper men. They know! 


BENNY GOODMAN — King of Swing, and the world’s greatest 
swing band—each Tuesday evening—Columbia Network. 9:30 
pm E.S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 6:30 pm P.S.T. 


Smoke 6 packs 
of Camels and 
find out why 
they are the 
LARGEST- 
SELLING 
CIGARETTE 
in America 


LET UP_ULIGHT UP A CAMEL! 


Smokers find Camel’s Costlier Tobaccos are SOOTHING TO THE NERVES 
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BANKS AND GOVERNMENT: MR. ECCLES PLAN FOR COOPERATION 
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TE ARE accustomed to hearing so 
much criticism economic 

and political system that we some- 
times forget what has 
plished under it 

Yet no other form of 
sociation and endeavor pro- 
duced the benefits of 
people that have resulted from this 
system of representative government 
and of private enterprise under 
which individual initiati in the 
creation new inventions and the 
production of new material com! 
and all of the countless thing 
go to make t 


of our 


been accom- 
human 
has 


classes 


as- 


to all 


¢ 
Us 


life bet 
as it cannot flourish under any ! 
of regimentation or dictatorship 

As one of its beneficiaries, no one 
is more desirous than I am pre- 
Serving the system that ! made 
possible this country’s amazing de- 
velopment and prog . nowhere 
more evident than ] great 
city of millions of people. If we 
are to preserve t n and en- 
céurage it t 
heights of ! 
accompli: nt, it is 
all who are in places 
bility in banking, business, labor, 
agriculture and government, under- 
stand the nature of a capitalistic 
democracy, in which the dominant 
incentive to individual initiative 
a profit motive. 


of 


1as 


greater 
and 
essential that 


responsi- 


advancement 


of 


IS 


Three Factors Needed 
To Create Wealth 
necessary 
are 
and 


The three main factors 
for the creation of real wealth 
man power, natural resources 
capital, of all of which we have a 
greater abundance than we have 
yet learned to utilize fully and con- 
tinuously. 

How may these elements be com- 
bined most efficiently and effectively 
to produce a steadily rising standard 
of living for all of us under our Ssys- 
tem? 

It seems to me to be evident 
that, first of all, every possible 
opportunity must be provided for 
individual initiative—for capital 
to find profitable outlet in the 
production of a maximum of 
goods and services and for labor 
to have continuous, profitable 
employment. Neither capital nor 
labor can be expected to func- 
tion otherwise, and when they 
fail to produce, the nation suf- 
fers irreparable loss. That is the 
kind of waste which we can 
least afford. 

The opportunity, therefore, to 
realize a fair return is of first impor- 
tance. For capital this must make 
allowance for investment and risk- 
taking. For labor it means, in the | 
broadest sense, the ability to pur- 
chase the goods and services which 
the economy is capable of producing. 
For the farmer, it means that he 
must receive a return upon his serv- 
ices and investment reasonably com- 
mensurate with what capital, indus- 
try and labor receive. 


Government’s Role 
In Economic Field 


To my way of thinking, the role of 
the Government, which is not ani- 
mated by the profit motive, should be 
that of a coordinator, to adjust and 
adjudicate conflicting interests so 
that they will not result in injury 
to the public. 

The Government must be impar- 
tial. It must be representative of all 
of the diverse elements of the coun- 
try and not be moved by favoritism 
towards special! interests. In striving 
to prevent or to correct abuses, or 
to remedy maladjustments that in- 
evitably develop under the free com- 
petitive interplay of economic forces, 
it must not resort to punitive or co- 
ercive methods. Such methods de- 
stroy confidence in the Government’s 
impartiality and tend to paralyze the 
initiative vital to private enterprise. 

While the practical application of 
these general principles to the prob- 
lems of today is far from simple, 
the principles do not change, though 
the problems do. So far as I am 
concerned, I am not willing to aban- 
don the principles, but I am con- 
scious of the necessity for constantly 
adapting and improving the mecha- 
nisms for dealing with changing con- 
ditions domestically and interna- 
tionally. 

Democracy’s Future 
Under Capitalism 
I think that most of us, as 

never before, are concerned 
about the future—about the fu- 
ture of capitalistic democracy. 
We hear it said that democracy 
is challenged by dictatorships, 
that it is on trial today, that it 
fails to meet fundamental needs 
for a maximum production and 
distribution of goods and ser- 
vices, as is evidenced by the mil- 
lions of men and women, citizens 
and voters, who lack an oppor- 
tunity for profitable, private em- 
ployment and are supported by 
public or private charity or by 
made work. 

For nearly ten years, it true, 
our own country has been unable 
to maintain a national income any- 
where near up to the high levels of 

which it is capable. Yet I am sure | 


1s 





A New Move Toward "Peace With Business’—Coordination, Not Competition, 


as the Federal Function—The Banker's Responsibility in Fostering Recovery 





By MARRINER 5S. ECCLES, Chairman of the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 


that 
under a democratic, capitalistic sys- 
tem can we ultimately secure the 
greatest degree of well-being and 
human happiness for all of our 
people. 

We can and we will meet that 
challenge, successfully, by making our 
system function so that every able- 
bodied citizen who is willing to work 
will be able to find profitable employ- 
ment in private enterprise upon 
which our system depends When 
I consider past achievements, the 
contributions made by American Inl- 
tiative and enterprise to the eco- 
nomic and industrial development of 
the country, I feel that there can be 
justification for discouragement, 
will quit calling names, if 
thought and 


no 
if we all 
we will generate more 
less heat, and ourselves to the 
task of understanding the nature 
cf the economy in which we live. 
What we seem to lack is sufficient 
understanding of the nature of the 
capitalistic democracy under which 
we desire to live. We cannot have 
a system of laissez faire, even if we 
would, if by that we mean that the 
Government should be passive, let- 
ting nature take its course and doing 
nothing to moderate the destructive 
extremes of ruinous inflations and 
self-accelerating deflations. 

t may be that such extremes are 
self-correcting, but, if so, in our 
complex economy today, it would be 
a cost that I do not believe the 
of a democracy would tol- 


set 


at 
people 
erate 

We must not 
controlled economy. 
regimentation, not 
mocracy. 


have a completely 
That would be 
capitalistic de- 


Urges Encouragement 
Of Private Enterprise 

What, to mind, we can and 
should have the fullest possible 
encouragement to private enterprise 
upon which our system essential] 
depends. Private enterprise, busi- 
ness, industry, agriculture, have al- 
ways, even in the depth of depres- 
sion, provided employment and in- 
come for the overwhelming majority 
of our people. At best, the Govern- 
ment, through relief, made work, or 
otherwise, can hope to provide for 
only a relatively small proportion of 
the total. Certainly, we cannot sub- 
stitute government for private enter- 
prise and still have our system. ° 

It follows, therefore, that the 
basic objective of national policy 
should be the maximum encour- 
agement to private enterprise so 
that it may furnish the greatest 
possible employment and_ the 
greatest possible production and 
distribution of goods and ser- 
vices. To this end, it is essen- 
tial that Government shall not, 
as a general principle, discour- 
age, displace or undertake to 
compete with private enterprise. 

Having given the fullest encour- 
agement and opportunity to private 
enterprise, then it seems to me that 
the Government has a responsibility 
in a democracy to provide for those 
for whom private enterprise has 
failed or is unable to provide. 

That this is a collective responsi- 
bility, that 
not be expected to assume it, and 
that the Government alone is able 
to assume it, seem to me to be 
inescapable conclusions. 

I shall not undertake here to go 
into the question of how the Gov- 
ernment should discharge that re- 
sponsibility, but I want to emphasize 
the importance, as I see it, of a 
clearer recognition of the fact that 
in a democracy business and indus- 
try cannot sensibly object to having 
the Government provide for those 
for whom private enterprise does not 
make provisions, if Government has 
first given private enterprises every 


my 


1s 


reasonable opportunity for profitable 


operation and for giving employ- 
ment 

Beyond the fact that, I view 
it, no other course is possible in a 
democracy from 
political, social or humanitarian con- 
siderations, I am convinced that 


there are sound economic reasons 


as 


which should appeal to bankers, in- | 


duStrialists and business men gen- 
erally, why the Government should 
maintain a volume of expenditure 


| necessary to sustain consumer buy- 
| ing power. 


We know only too well 
from experience of the variability of 
employment, and hence of buying 
power. 

Our objective is the highest pos- 
Sible degree Sustained employ- 
ment, and I cannot regard as either 
novel or revolutionary the theory 
as private employment di- 
minishes, from whatever cause, the 
Government can in part compensate 
for it by increasing expenditure. 

It seems to me that our banking 


of 


nat 


all of us here believe that only # and 
| cerned about the preservation of our 


| rapidly 


| 
private enterprise can- | 


the standpoint of 


business leaders who are con- 
institutions, who do not want regi- 
mentation or dictatorship, may well 
consider the possibilities of and lend 
support to Government policy de- 


+ 


| an unprecedented scale. Nearly one- 
third of our able-bodied workers 
were forced into the great army of 
| unemployed. 


The solvency insurance 


of our 





that of a coordinator, not a 


ligations to the community. 


lations between Government 
nation’s financial leaders to 


Because of the weight of 





A new evidence of the trend toward Government co- 
operation with business appears in the financial field. 

Bankers are told by an Administrative leader that the 
proper function of Government in relation to industry is 


should not step into a business field until private enterprise, 
encouraged to the full, has proved unable to fulfill its ob- 


Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
System, for 20 years a banker himself, and an outstanding 
authority on finance, outlines his views of the proper re- 


their shoulders to the wheel and help business, thus saving 
capitalism and with it democracy. 


his suggestions would have on all business and employment, 
The United States News herewith presents in full text his 
address to the American Bankers Institute. 


competitor; that Government 


and banking. He urges the 
face new conditions, to put 


his authority and the effect 








signed to offset economic extremes ¢ companies was impaired and confi- 


and to stabilize economic progress. 
I feel that, functionally, the 
Government through monetary 
and fiscal policy, through taxa- 
tion, through budget, and other 
policy, can do much to make 
economic progress smoother and 
steadier, with the main objec- 
tive always of a maximum of em- 
ployment in private enterprise. 
I realize that many of the older 
generation who were brought up 
under other economic conditions and 
other rules, which may have sufficed 
for those times, are reluctant or un- 
willing to accept the idea that Gov- 
ernment should assume such broad 
responsibilities. 


Bankers Must Face 
Altered Conditions 


The bankers of the present day, I 
am convinced, cannot in their own 
interest fail to face the alternatives 
presented by radically changed and 
changing conditions today. 
They must recognize the nature of 
the banking function in relation to 
the economy as a whole. 

The primary purpose of the bank- 
ing system is not simply to provide 
a safe place for people to deposit 
their money. That is a secondary 
consideration. The broader purpose 
cf the banking system is to play a 
vital part in the process of produc- 
‘.0n and distribution of goods and 
services. 

This part consists of creating and 
maintaining an adequate supply of 
money, that is, of bank deposits, 
which we use for money in most of 
our transactions. 

It is commonly believed that a 
bank, in making loans or invest- 
ments, merely loans or invests its 
Ceposits. This is largely true of an 
individual bank, but the banking 
system as a whole creates money by 
its lending and investment opera- 
tions. Conversely, when loans and in- 
vestments decrease, deposits, that is, 
money, decreases correspondingly. 
Because of this function of creating 
money, the banking system as a 
whole plays a role of the greatest 
importance in the functioning of a 
debtor-creditor economy. 


How 1929 Deflation 

Reduced Money Supply 

You are well aware of how after 
1929 the supply of bank money di- 
minished rapidly as deflation pro- 
ceeded. As loans were collected and 
investments were liquidated, the 
supply of money correspondingly di- 
minished. This process continued 
until 40 per cent of our volume of 
bank money had been extinguished, 
and at the same time the turnover 


| or velocity of the supply diminished. 


You are well aware of the accom- 
panying disturbances; of the enforc- 


| ed sale of inventories; of constantly 


reduced prices; of the stoppage of all 
capital expansion; of the steadily 
shrinking or vanished market for 
practically all securities. Even 3 per 
cent Government bonds sold down 
as low as 83 at a time when the na- 
tional debt was half of what it is 
now. 

The solvency of several banks was 


dence in the dollar, both at home 
and abroad, declined. The incomes 
of our investing classes were de- 
Stroyed or greatly reduced. These 
processes, instead of bringing about 
confidence and liquidity, undermined 
both to a point where the entire 
banking system collapsed and pre- 
cipitated the bank holiday. 

This situation, let me point out in 


| passing, bréught about high inter- | 


est rates, which some of my bank- | 


ing friends feel are essential to our 
well-being. What caused the high 
interest rates at that time? It was 
because the supply of money was 
rapidly diminishing and the oppor- 
tunity to make good loans became 
more and more limited. 

This condition did not protect the 
Savings of our people. It largely 
destroyed the income of debtors, in- 

| dividual and corporate, thus bring- 
ing about innumerable defaults and 
making it impossible to pay any re- 


‘ 





turn on countless bonds, mortgages | 


and other investments representing 
our savings. 
High Interest Failed 
to Protect Savings 
We learned that deflation is 
as disastrous as inflation. Loans 
and investments which were 
perfectly good during the period 
of full employment when the 
national income was high be- 
came temporarily bad when the 
national income fell from 80 bil- 
lion dollars to 4¢ billion a year. 
We had the nigh interest rates, 
but that did not protect our savings 
or protect the depositor. We also 
discovered that, although tax rates 
were lower then than they are now, 
the tax burden then was far heav- 
ier in relation to our ability to pay. 
| The Government made desperate but 
unsuccessful efforts to balance the 
| budget, and did nothing to “destroy 
| confidence,” but there was no con- 
fidence, 
I do not wish to censure the in- 





dividual bankers for what they did, | 


for they could do nothing else if 
they wanted to keep their banks 
open. What was required, however, 
was collective action on a _ scale 
which only the Government’ could 
undertake. You are familiar with 
the various actions taken to meet 
the emergency situation. 
If the Federal Reserve System 
| could have loaned then as it can 
now on any sound asset, on mort- 
gages, bonds, collateral loans and 
| other bank assets, the pressure could 
} have been greatly relieved. But the 
Reserve banks were restricted to 
| lending on a narrow range of tech- 
nically liquid paper. As a basis for 
help, this was soon exhausted, and 
the banks were then forced to dump 
their other assets on a distressed 
market which was made worse by 
the unloading. 


A Dilemma Facing 


the Banking System 

It ought to be clear from this ex- 
perience that the individual bank 
cannot provide its own liquidity, nor 
can technical rules provide it, ex- 
cept by restricting the banks to 
Super-liquid commercial paper and 
Government bills, the supply of 











so low that the banks could not sur- 
vive if their earning assets were con- 
fined to such paper. 

Testifying in connection with the 
Banking Act of 1933, I undertook to 
point out the dilemma that faced 
the banks. I said then that, “If they 
go into the longer term lending 
business, they run the risk of depre- 
ciation and of inability to realize 
quickly upon their assets in case of 
need. If they do not into this 
business, they cannot find an outlet 
for their funds. Their earnings will 
suffer and the justification for their 
existence diminishes.” 

It seemed to me then, as it does 
now, that the dilemma has to be 
solved by allowing the banking sys- 
tem to adapt its credit policies to 
current requirements of the com- 
munity, particularly in making 
longer term, amortized loans. 

I was gratified to note the recent 
report of the Reserve City Bankers’ 
Association on this important sub- 
ject. 


° 
go 


Opportunities to Make 
Sound Loans Needed 


With this general purpose in mind, 
I had advocated in the Banking Act 
of 1935 a clear recognition of the | 
principle that liquidity should be pro- 
vided collectively, not by individual 
banks confining themselves to super- 
liquid commercial paper, but by the 
Reserve banks being in a position to 
lend on all sound assets. Thus the 
emphasis would be taken off the 
variable yardstick of fluctuating 
market values and put where it be- 
longs on a true worth, measured over 
a longer period and by broader ex- | 
rerience. At a time when the nor- 
mal security and money markets are 
demoralized, the Reserve System is 
the only means whereby liquidity can 
be provided because it can convert 
sound but temporarily unmarket- 
able assets into money. 

One problem which concerns you | 


destroyed. Currency was hoarded on , which is so limited and the yield # as individual bankers is the relative 


scarcity of opportunities to make 
loans or investments outside of the 
field of Government and municipal 
securities. You are naturally con- 
cerned because of the bank earnings 
picture and I quite understand and 
sympathize with your viewpoint 
We must realize, first of all, 

that banks today are living in a 
very different period from that 
of the twenties. Then they had 
the opportunity to loan their 
funds readily on a_ profitable 
basis. At that time the call 
money market was absorbing 
something like 4 to 5 billion dol- 
lars of bank funds at a profit- 
able rate of return, and these 
loans were looked upon as very 
liquid and sound, 

During that period were 
surfeited with billions dollars 
fureign funds also seeking an outlet 
in our market, At that time banks 
were permitted to underwrite securi- 


we not 


of of 


tics and they had security affiliates. | 


In other words, the banks then had 
a very much broader field for outlet 
of their funds than is the case today. 

More than ever today the banking 
system should be permitted to adapt 
its lending policies to current bor- 
rowing needs of the community. It 
should not be hamstrung by archaic 
rules and regulations, and, as I have 
judicated, much has been done to re- 
move restrictions so far as bank ex- 
amination and investment policy is 
concerned, and through the Reserve 
System, under the Banking Act of 
1935 and its Regulation A. 


A Warning of Banks 
To Meet Credit Needs 


The effect of these steps has been 


to broaden the lending field of the | 


Reserve System to provide liquidity 
in case of need, so that the banks 
need not be restricted to super-liquid 
loans. 

If the banks do not meet present 


needs, they will not be able to 
public is likely to de- 
mand and Congress to enact legisla- 
ig up Government agencies 
that will meet the needs. And that, 
i turn, apart from the competition, 
added burdens upon the Gov- 
So far as I am concerned, 
1 want to see those burdens light- 
ened by releasing private energies 
and so far as possible by utilizing 
g private instrumentalities es- 
ential to the econemic system. 


+ credit 


urvive; the 


tion settl 


puts 


ernment 


eX1SlUll 


It is not realistic, it seems to me, 
for us to complain because interest 
rates are low. We must learn to 
recognize the close interrelation of 
all of the factors in the picture and 
realize that the solution of the indi- 
vidual bank's problem lies, as it does 
with industry, not in distributing a 
small amount of its product at a 
high rate, but in expanding the mar- 
Ket so that the returns, even at low 
rates, will exceed what would be 
earned by marketing of a re- 
stricted high-priced product. 

Similarly, as to taxation, our 
views are likely to be somewhat 
narrow. What we are interested in, 
as I see it, is not so much tax rates 
by themselves. What we really are 
concerned about is how much we 
have left over after we pay the 
taxes 


the 


We would do well to ponder 
the fact that taxation in the 
United States—that is, all taxa- 
tion, national and local com- 
bined—for the past three years 
has averaged around 17! per 
cent of the national income, 
whereas in Great Britain all tax- 
ation has averaged around 20 
per cent in the same period. But 
here is the difference: Our na- 
tional income during this period 
has been averaging only about 
75 per cent of the 1929 national 
income, whereas in Great Bri- 
tain the national income has 
averaged around 110 per cent of 
the 1929 level, and last year was 
about 118 per cent of the 1929 
level. 

In other words, while the tax rate 
is higher in Great Britain, it is ap- 
plied on a relatively much higher 
national income so that what is left 
over after paying the higher tax 
rates is comparatively larger, To put 
it another way, if we assume that 
our national income averaged 88 bil- 
lion dollars, which would be a come 


J [Continued on Page 13.] 








EMEMBER how lavishly mother gave her 
baked beans their luxurious benediction 

of molasses? We're equally extravagant 
with the savory sauce that flavors Heinz 
Oven-Baked Boston-style Beans! And wetop 
those toothsome morsels with tasty pork! 

Thoroughly Oven-Baked 

Old-fashioned, too, is the Heinz method of 
baking beans. We oven-bake 'em till every 
last bean is plump and smug—near-to-burst- 
ing with mealy goodness! Then they’re 


sauced four* delicious ways. 


You'll find 


all of Heinz fully prepared Oven- Baked 
Beans make popular, rib-sticking, cold- 


weather meals! 


*4 KINDS ¢ Boston-style with Pork and Mo- 
lasses © In Tomato Sauce without Pork ¢ In 
Tomato Sauce with Pork « Red Kidney Beans. 
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COOPERATION FOR RECOVERY: A PLAN FOR BANKERS i =-s0 


f t in the + Government is essential at such a Once the princi 
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banking world, must look at these time to increase consumer buying though I recognize that this is a very bourbon by Name 


By Marriner S. Eccles 
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F Page 12.) fundamental problems from a far 
ment that otherwise would not be volicy will prove a 
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broader standpoint than has been : seful aid ne 
typical of most of us in the past a provided nly as a stabilizing influence, but 
Speaking as one who spent twen- : To this end, the Government, as a whole, so that tendencies ¢ 
through its borrowing power, must wards accumulation f idle fund ; 


ty years as a banker before coming 
1g nearly 18  to.Washington, I feel that the bank- temporarily take over and put into may be offset, or conversely 


year in taxes, which | ers should realize clearly the part 4 action the otherwise idle funds of there is need for more capital accu j 
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n we are collectir plays in creating and maintaining ; i after 1929, there is a vast shrinkage In other words, it seems to me that H RAND 
1 é - kd « ; in the volume of bank money, it must Wwe may well consider the influence ; 


power and to provide the employ- complex proble 


se, would more conditions conducive to production 
deficits and and full employment—the ultimate | 
end and aim justifying the existence 

of our economic system—and that 


create new money by the sale of se- that tax policy may have in contrib- 
curities to the banking system and uting toa well-balanced relationship 
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much is left aft 
And, above all, does it not indicate 
why our major objective must be to 


reach a maximum of production and ; ; Bs on 
but we can approach sympathetical- mh, OS in 1937 inseparably interrelated. I have 


ly the problems of so shaping mone- We must better understand the bad sought to suggest a general ap- 
tary, fiscal and taxing policy as to ‘ effects of unbalanced price condi- proach which I feel the bankers, es- 
create a climate in which private tions, whether resulting from ill-ad- | pecially the younger men in the 
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not a separate matter concerned policy and banking machinery, in- 
only with the raising of revenue, | cluding the present badly coordi- 
but that the type, the timing and nated banking structure, to present- 


employmen: which are synonymous 
with an increased national income? 
That, as I see it, Ils the one sure 
vay and the only way in which we 
“~hieve the balanced budgets 

we all wish to achieve Does 
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down expenditure, whether 
private or public, before we have 
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We need to recognize that the 
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This very hour, millions of ranged—affairs of business trans- 








words are being spoken by tele- _ acted. A doctor comes quickly in 
phone. Friend talks to friend answer to a hurried call. 
and two lives are happier be- And day and night, the coun- 
° | cause of it. try over, these oft-repeated words 
Oo i ) Greetings and best wishes are reflect the value of the telephone 


exchanged—holiday visits are ar- ... “I’m glad you called.” 
SOCONY-VACUUM ? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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HOW NEW ‘CODES 


ARE DRAFTED 





How are the new “codes” for in- 
dustry drafted? What is the source 
of the regulations? The answer is 
given here. 


| 








of Jus- 


E new technique of the Department 

tice for enforcement of the anti-trust laws 
continues to raise questions important to Dusi- 
ness. 

If a group of industrial or union 
sional leaders is indicted on charges of violating 
those laws, for example, exactly what can it ex- 
pect as the next step? 

Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney General 
who heads the Anti-Trust Division, explains that 
in certain instances the Government will ask dis- 
missal of the criminal indictments if the defend- 
ants agree to reforms of benefit to the public. 


profes- 


But there has been a missing link In the puouice 
explanations made of the procedure to date. That 
link itself is a question 

How can the defendants in a p 
learn just what reforms the Government would 
accept as justifying dismissal of the indictments? 


ticular casé¢ 


Sources of Regulations 
In the New “Codes” 


First impressions, from the statements of Mr. 
Arnold and other officials, were that the De- 
partment of Justice would make no suggestions 
for inclusion in “consent decrees,” as the new 
codes of fair practice are known. Inquiry de- 
velops that this is not exactly the case, however 

What happens is thi 

Counsel or friends of the defendants approach 
the Department ot Justice with suggestions that 
they would like to negotiate for a code. They 
are told that one can be submitted by them, that 
the Government lawyers will look it over, and 
reply. 

In the course of informal conferences, accord- 
ing to Department of Justice men who have par- 
ticipated in the procedure, ideas inevitably are 
exchanged. If the proposed code is considered 
unsatisfactory, then the Government may or may 
not suggest the inclusion of other reforms 

This is said to be what occurred during the 
weeks of discussion which preceded the agree 
ment between the Department of Justice and the 
Ford and Chrysler automobile companies that 
led to a dropping of anti-trust charges against 
those companies. It is still not clear whether the 
Government or the companies’ participants sug 
gested inclusion of promises to change certain 
financing and advertising practices. 


Chicago Milk Industry 
May Accept Decree 


Now to look ahead. 

Certain milk producers, distributors and pub- 
lic officials in Chicago have been indicted. The 
case may never go to trial, because a consent de- 
cree or code may be accepted as the best way out. 

The Department of Justice, it is learned, has 
asked the Department of Agriculture for sugges 
tions about what conditions of benefit to the 
public might well be written into such a code. 
If counsel for the defendants begin negotiating 
for a code, then the Government lawyers and 
economists will have the chance to suggest re- 
forms which go beyond the law but which the 
Department of Agriculture would like to effect. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


GEORGE H. DAVIS 


President, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States 


IHE American people are becoming more busi- 

ness-minded and are awakening to the fact 

that business is what gives everybody a living. 
They are demanding a fair deal for business. 

This changed public sentiment is reflected in 
the attitude of public officials towards business. 
Reports reaching Washington reveal that newly- 
elected Congressmen are consulting local business 
men as to what the next session of Congress can 
do to promote genuine recovery and employment. 

As business men see our present difficulties, 
it is not a question of liberalism or conservatism. 
It is a question of restoring business confidence 
so as to get the machinery of business going at 
capacity in order that the needs of the nation 
of 130 million people may be adequately met. 

We have already wasted a lot of precious time 
in trying to do impractical things. 

People are being shown that the business struc- 
ture on which they must depend for better days 
is laboring under handicaps which must be re- 
moved if it is to “deliver the goods.” The great- 
est of these is the tax load, a considerable part 
of which it can be demonstrated is not necessary 
for the support of any legitimate ends of govern- 
ment. 

Two tax facts stand cut conspicuously: 

First, the Government is engaged in another 
gigantic spending program, designed, it says, to 
provide jobs and “purchasing power.” 

Second, there is still not enough general popu 
lar appreciation of inevitable consequences to 
follow. 

The spending program may achieve tempor- 
arily a degree of success for its immediate objec- 
tives. But it is dissipating the resources that are 
vital to permanent recovery. Uimately it must 
be paid for by a grinding burden of taxes. 

(From an address at a three-state meeting of 
business leaders in Philadelphia.) 
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(eersqranas REARMAMENT AND BUSINESS: 
BENEFITS AND PITFALLS FOR INDUSTRY 


JHEN the unprecedented peacetime defense 

program now being planned in Washing- 

ton gets under way, the Government may well 

set a record for careful expenditure of public 

funds. The object will be to avoid doing any- 

thing that might hurt the normal recovery 
in business. 

Government economists, considering how best 
to spend the Army and Navy dollars that they 
expect to receive from Congress next year, keep 
reminding themselves that spending for na- 
tional defense may become a national habit. 

The danger, as they see it, is that business 
may grow to lean too heavily on armament or- 
ders. The fear is that the nation’s business 
structure may become lopsided, one side swollen 
with Army and Navy orders. If at some future 
time the support of rearmament expenditures 
were suddenly removed, the entire economic 
edifice might come tumbling down. 

Seeing these dangers in advance, Government 
is taking steps to meet them. 

Lessons are drawn from the record of re- 
armament spending here and abroad. The chart 
at the top of this page shows what happened 
here. In 1934 the Army and Navy together 
managed to spend about half a billion dollars 
Now they are spending 
The latest news in 
conditions 


on military activities. 
about twice that figure. 
Washington is that new world 
make all previous estimates of defense needs 
obsolete. There is no doubt that the coming 
years will see much larger slices of Govern- 
ment revenue going into rearmament. 
Examples aplenty can be found in Europe of 
what happens when the business community 
begins to feed too heartily on a diet of rearm- 


ament orders. 


More than half of Ger- 
many’s national budget is 
going to pay for imple- 
ae be ments of war. Entire in- 
British Trials dustries draw all their 
strength from the German rearmament program. 
Millions of jobs have been created in the name 
of national defense. Now, however, many Ger- 
man officials recognize that the country is reach- 
ing a saturation point in this type of spending. 
Desperately they are trying to shift part of 
industry over into producing consumers goods 
such as automobiles and clothing. Now they 
find that it is much harder to sell automobiles 
than it is to pile up armaments in a govern- 
ment arsenal. Whether German industry can 
decrease its dose of government arms orders 
and still remain healthy may well be the test 


Lessons Learned 


From German, 





of success or failure for the Third Reich's 
economic program. 

Much the same thing is now taking place in 
Great Britain except that Britain is still in the 
first stages of its armament program. 

Government officials here are thankful that 
they have the mistakes of other nations to profit 
by in planning America’s defense spending. 
They are anxious to avoid the pitfalls that go 
with any large spending program. 

As a result, it is now believed that America’s 
forthcoming rearmament will be a slow, steady 


process. There will be many large orders ex- 





New American defense plans and 
what they mean to business. Experi- 
ence abroad. How various industries 
will be affected. 











pected to benefit many diversified industries, but 
they will not be in the form of a “shot in the 
arm” for heavy industry. If the country’s major 
industries are at all stimulated by the money to 
be spent for national defense, the effect will be 
more that of a bracing tonic than of a sudden 





injection. 

There are two chief reasons why this is so: 
Heavy industry is showing signs of strength 
and, moreover, money cannot be spent wisely 
for armaments fast enough to have a stimu- 
lating effect. Durable goods industries, hard- 
est hit by the recession, now lead recovery 
with a 4.9 per cent employment increase. That 
it takes time to spend defense funds was ad- 
mitted in the annual report of Admiral Wil- 
liam H. Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations. 
He revealed that construction of several naval 
vessels is already months behind schedule. 


——— To draw a true picture 
ori tliects ‘ 
os as of what the prospective 


On Aviation and defense spending will 


mean to business, the 
program must be an- 


alyzed item by item after it is announced. How- 


Steel Industries 


ever, this much can be said in anticipation: 
Aircraft—Now enjoying the best year in the 
industry's history, thanks to export orders com- 
ing from Japan, Germany, Great Britain and 
China, aircraft stands to benefit hugely by the 
new United States defense spending. In terms 
of money in the tills of merchants, it means that 
cities where aircraft plants are located will ex- 


perience a mild boom. Relief rolls will prob- 
ably go down somewhat, though aircraft labor 
will be drawn mainly from the top, skilled level 
of the labor market. Merchants in aircraft cities 
may do a better business in consumers goods 
such as cars, radios, clothing and perhaps even 
housing. The business recession of 1937 caused 
a lag in family purchases which should be partly 
made up in the cities that get large Government 
orders. 

Naturally it is expected that manufacturers of 
aluminum, special steels and complicated ma- 
chinery will come in for a slice of the Govern- 
ment funds spent for aircraft. 

Stee/]—Steel towns and steel plants will surely 
continue receiving Government orders for ship 
plates and parts and every sign points to larger 
orders of that type spaced out over several years. 
Armament orders from this Government and 
from abroad are given part credit for the present 
recovery in the steel industry from its recession 
low point. 

The effect of expanded American defense 
plans on steel is expected to be in the nature 
of a stabilizer for the industry that may even 
out some of the ups and downs shown during re- 
cent years in the rate of activity of the coun- 
try’s steel mills. If this happens, employment, 
and consequently business in steel areas, will be 
steadier than in the past. Labor troubles might 
be expected to diminish if the industry hits an 
even stride. 


Automotive—Some part 
of the defense funds will 
Share May Prove certainly go to the auto- 


Auto Industry’s 


" : iets motive industry but these 
To Be Negligible Army and ~s orders 
will not bulk large in the industry's total sales 
unless the Army should decide to equip itself 
with an entire new fleet of tanks or trucks. Mo- 
torization of the army has been proceeding for 
several years at a steady rate sufficient to bring 
a comfortable income to automotive firms that 
turn out tanks and tractors. These firms do not 
anticipate turning over their production facili- 
ties completely to Army and Navy orders unless 
the Quartermasters suddenly reverse their pres- 
ent policy of gradual motorization. Such a re- 
versal of policy appears unlikely now. 

Consumers’ Goods—More men will go back to 
work when the new Army and Navy orders go 
into production. To producers of clothing, 
automobiles, home fixtures, furniture and other 
consumers’ goods this would mean better busi- 
ness, especially in towns where factories work- 
ing on government orders are located. 
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AND WAGE RATES 





What is the Walsh-Healey Act 
doing to industry? A business men’s 
increased costs of 
Effects of the law are 
summarized in this article. 


survey finds 
operation. 








UST how has the Walsh-Healey Act, setting up 

standards of work on Government contracts, 
affected industry as a whole? 

The answer to this question is provided in a 
study recently completed by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 

Minimum wages recommended by the Publie 
Contracts Board for work on Government con- 
tracts, the NICB conciuded, are higher than ace 
tual minimum wages paid in most of the in- 
dustries concernec and therefore tend to raise 
wage costs. Recommendations of the Public 
Contracts Board as to minimum wage standards 
now cover about 30 industries 

In a few cases, the minimum wages selected 
were based on agreements between industry and 
labor, and for the cement industry the basic 
minimum rates paid for common labor were ac- 
cepted by the Public Contracts Board, For most 
of the other industries, however, the wage rates 
chosen are averages taken somewhere in the 
lower earnings classifications, rather than mini- 
mums 


How Minimums Compare 
With Present Scales 


In the seamless hosiery industry, for example, 
28.3 per cent of the workers received 30 to 35 
cents an hour; and 18.7 per cent received 35 to 
40 cents an hour. The minimum fixed by the 
Secretary of Labor was 35 cents an hour. 

Likewise, in the leather and sheep-lined jackets 
industry, 11.3 per cent of all the workers were 
paid 35 to 40 cents an hour. The Secretary of 
Labor set a minimum wage of 42.5 cents an hour, 

The artificial minimums set up by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, says the NICB, tend to increase 
costs in many industries. 

Government officials and executives of the in- 
dustries affected by the Walsh-Healey Act have 
made a number of recommendations for carry- 
ing out the Act, including these: 

More consideration of “basic” hiring rates in 
industry; 

General acceptance of minimum wage agree- 
ments between industry and labor, or acceptance 
of minimum wage agreements among the vari- 
ous companies in a given industry, where such 
agreements exist; 

More careful investigation of geographical dif- 
ferentials; 

Generous allowances for superannuated and 
handicapped workers; 

Provision for depression conditions when wage 
rates may have to be revised downward to main- 
tain employment. 


Segregating the Work 
Under U, S. Contract 


The only cases where imposition of minimum 
wages does not affect wage levels throughout the 
industry concerned, the NICB pointed out, are 
in the industries where manufacturers can seg- 
regate the work being done under Government 
contract from the regular commercial work done 
in the factory, placing on Federal contract jobs 
its more experienced, higher priced workers. 

In many instances it is impossible to separate 
Government contract work from regular work. 
This is true in manufacture of such commodi- 
ties as steel and cement. Therefore, in such cases 
the wages of the entire plant must correspond 
to the minimum wage set for Government con- 
tracts. 

In no case has a differential between male and 
female workers been permitted by the Secretary 
of Labor in establishing wage standards, al- 
though such differentials prevail in industry. 

In many of the recommendations made by the 
Public Contracts Board to the Secretary of Labor, 
the statement appears that such learners or ap- 
prentices as may be employed by a given in- 
dustry are not customarily used on Government 
contracts. Where this is the case, of course, such 
workers can be continued at less than the es- 
tablished prevailing wage. 


Question of Differentials 
On Regional Basis 


Another question raised by the NICB is that of 
making full allowance for geographical differen- 
tials. 

Often a minor differential in wages may be 
the basis on which an industry may have located 
in a particular town or city. Also, wage differen- 
tials favoring a given area may be offset in 
greater or less degree by other unfavorable cost 
differentials, such as increased transportation or 
power costs. 

When existing differentials are suddenly elim- 
inated, without compensating advantage, there 
is always danger that areas previously favored as 
to the wage scale will lose their business to 
plants located more advantageously in regard to 
either the raw materials supply or the market. 

As for allowing greater flexibility in the wage 
standards for superannuated or handicapped 
workers, the NICB points out that no tolerance 
for such workers was allowed by the Secretary 
of Labor in 19 of the 28 industries examined. 

Some of the good features of the Act are de- 
scribed as its elimination of unfair bids on Gov- 
ernment contracts by concerns which are not 
maintaining standard working conditions and its 
effect in eliminating child labor and insanitary 
working conditions. 
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Un (rE VAG? 


MOLISE 


OVERNMENTAL reports on bank- + full 


ing operations these days are 
carrying unsatisfactory news 

The Federal Reserve Board figures 
show that the amount of excess re- 
serves in the hands of the banks 
above the reserves they are required 


to keep against their deposits stands 





The Nation’s banks bulge | 
with money but loans to 
business decline. Why the 
excessive unused funds? 
The problem is stated here. | 











at a record total of approximately 
$3,380,000,000. 

At the same time the total of out- 
standing bank loans and investments 
of member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System continues at low levels 


Gold Influx Raises 
Excess Reserves 

Those developments are given ¢s- 
pecial significance in official quarters 
because governmental policy since 
last spring has operated to increase 
the amount of excess reserves of idle 
bank funds in order to stimulate 
bankers to find new employment for 
money. 

This bank condition was discussed 
last week by Marriner S. Eccles, 


Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
System, in an address before the 
Warn- 


American Bankers Institute. 
ing banks to meet credit needs if 
capitalistic democracy is to be pre- 
served, he urged finance to join in an 
effort to create more wealth and so 
to raise the nation’s income. (The 
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Government economists explain, 


oretically 


text of Mr. Eccles’ 
printed on page 12.) 
Because of the huge flight of gold 
from Europe during recent months 
as the result of the transfer of cap- 
ital by who feared war 
might develop, the increase in the 
volume of reserves has been 
far greater than ipated 
And the continuance of this gold 
transfer, reflecting the belief of in- 
vestors that the Munich agreements 


address is 


investors 


excess 


was antic 


are merely a truce and not a perma 
nent basis for accord, means that 
excess reserves will continue to in- 


crease because of additions to our 
gold stock 

Such huge increases in excess re- 
serves of banks as have occurred, 
the- 
d be highly inflation- 
ary. That fact plus the reality of the 
upturn in industry makes the lag in 


shoul 


commercial bank loans still more 
perplexing to officials 
Tue evolution of the easy money 





policy of the Government, or the pol- 


The Debt Outlook: 
New U. S. Issues 


HE Treasury's mid-December 
financing operation is to be 
the largest in two and a half years | 
Secretary Morgenthau has an- | 
nounced that 700 million dollars | 
of “new money” will be sought to 
finance the recovery program, and 
$941,613,750 will be borrowed to 
per cent 
1939, 


repay that amount of 1" 
March 15, 
Prospects of continuing deficits 
the Federal debt 


notes maturing 





which will send 


past the 40-billion-dollar mark | 
this fiscal year are leading to con- 
sideration of moves to give the | 


Treasury more freedom as to the 
may 
setting a 


type of securities it issue. | 
This could be done by 
higher limit on total Government 
bonded debt leeway for 
issuing long-term securities to re- 
place part of the short-term in- 
debtedness. The is 45 
billion dollars, of two- 
thirds may be long-term and the 
rest short-term. 


to allow 


limit now 
which 
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Harris & Ewing 

SEC NOW IS FIVE 
Representative Edward C. Eicher, 
of Iowa, is appointed by the Presi- 
dent to take the of Securities 
& Exchange Commissioner 
vacant by the transfer of John W. 

Hanes to the Treasury. 


post 
made 





icy of keeping interest rates low, thus 
far has proved 
importance ir 
officials conclude from 
developments 

Begin 1934 an 
dented state of easy monetary condi- 
tions was brought on by the heavy 
cold inflow that followed the reduc- 


to be of little practical 


stimulaging recovery, 


the cycle of 


ling in 


unprece- 








tion in the gold content of the dol- 
lar 

Reserve balances of the banks as a 
result have increased to a total of 
about $8,860,000,000 Req od re 
serves amount to slightly more 

ive billio 

At the previous high in excess re 
erve e end of 1935, member 
bank reserve balances totaled approx- 
imately six billion dollars, whereas 


required reserves then were less than 


three billion dollars, making the ex- 
cess reserves only slightly under the 
present total 

Fearing that the huge excess re 
serves might become the basis for an 
injurious credit. expansion, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board raised member 


bank reserve requirements by 50 per 











Our of laboratories have come dis- 
coveries that have conquered many 


of the dread diseases of childhood. 


No longer do diphtheria and typhoid 
strike fear into mothers’ hearts. To- 
day, thanks to laboratories and labo- 
ratory workers, life is safer for 


millions. 


4 “ “ 


The Sealtest System of Laboratory 
Protection works to make life safer 
in other ways... by improving the 
quality and safeguarding the purity 


of milk, ice cream and other dairy 
products. More than one hundred 


Copgright 143s, Sealtest. Inc 


The Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 


to this great work. 


affiliated laboratories, headed by 
leading food scientists, are devoted 


In thousands of communities the 
outstanding milk and ice creams 
are those produced under Sealtest 
supervision. They bear the red- 








and-white Sealtest Symbol as evi- 


dence of Sealtest approval. 


ance of quality, purity and whole- 


someness in dairy products. 


To millions of families this 
red-and-white Sealtest Symbol is a 
buying guide ...an added assur- 


and its Member-Companies are Divisions of National Dairy Products Corporation 


Making Life Safer 
The red-and-white Sealtest 


Symbol on milk, ice cream and 
other dairy products means 
that they meet Sealtest stand- 
ards of quality and purity. 


+ cent, 
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vate The Puzzle of Easy Money, Lagging Loans 


effective Aug. 15, 1936 

Early in 1937, the Board took 
to increase reserve requirements by 
another 50 per cent, one half of this 
second increase to become effective 
March 1 and the other half May 1, 
1937 

By these actions the 
nated as a basis of 
expansion about three billi 
of excess reserves. 

In April of this year, as part of the 
general program to encourage recov- 
ery, the Board reduced reserve re- 
quirements by approximately 
eighth of the higher level to which 
they had been raised a year earlier 
This action had the effect of raising 
excess reserves from about $1,700,- 
000,000 to $2,500,000,000 


action 


Boar@e elimi- 
ible credit 


on dollars 


Poss 


one- 





A Spurt in Issues 
Of Securities 
peed of 


io spee 
dustry is 


equally swift 
financing 

New securities registrations effec- 
tive during October, the SEC reports, 
totaled $405.063,000, the largest 
monthly aggregate in the last year 
anda half. Registrations in Septem- 
ber, reflecting the European war 
totaled only $106,767,000 
Registrations in October, 1937, to 
taled only $126,866,000 


the recovery in in- 
being matched by an 


upturn in industrial 


crisis, 


Electric and gas utility industry 
registrations in October set a new | 
high total for any month since ef- 
fectiveness of the Securities Act 
Such registrations accounted for a 
ytal of $275,173.000 in the month, o1 


67.9 per cent of all registrations, 
compared with $243,412,000, or 77.1 
per cent, in August 
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Borden's 


Common Divineno 





No 118 
The tinal drwidend for the year 1938 
lorty cents (40¢) per share has 


heen declared on the outstanding cam 
mon stock of th Company, payable 
December 20, 1938. to stockholders 
of record at the close of business De 
ember §, 1938 Checks will be mailed 
The Borden Company 
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During the past few months cor- , 
porate issues for new capita i 
for and equipment and f 





rking capital, including repayme: 


g.oup of companies including largely 


gures show, results from the great 
ed : by railroads, real estate and certain types of 
lic miscellaneous finance companies 














tf short-term debt—according to a 
comput of the Fede Reserve 
Board averaged $120,000,000 a | 





month 


How Figures Compare 
With Those of 1937 





BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 
WITH A COMPLETE RECORD OF 
YOUR INVESTMENTS 








S bs to your safe deposit box; have all the information you ordi- 
f requife concerning your bond investments entered in this handy 
loose-le ord. Keep it in your desk. The forms are so arranged and 
simplit at anyone can fill in the data in brief time 

Then you have a complete record of the essen- 
tial details where the securities are kept;descrip- 
uion ¢ cn iss amount, matufily, interest 
or dividend dates; prices paid or received 
whena here purchased or sold; taxable sta- 


cnir aki goutincome 


ives time and work 





tax re this rea 
We shall b nd you a loose 
binder c« nt forms for the o 
nary investor's holdings~ - more + cheesy yd m 
entirely without obligation. Ask for Security Record Book us- 
CHICAGO I SO, LA SALLE STREET NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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This figu: ompart with 
monthly average of $135,000,000 dur 
ing the first half of 1937, whe 
volume of sues fo ew ( 
eached the high est le fo 
half-year period since 1931 

Manufacturing and mining com 
panies hat been e major issue! 
I securitie oO >i 
June 1 ff amou oO 
out nree l ¢ i fc ) 
Companies in these indu f yp 
to have been making almost as mucn 
use of the capital market as during 
pre-depression years 

Most of the reduction in corporate 
issues to raise new capital as com 
pared with pre-depression years, the 





“The Cowards Never Started-th 
Weak Ones Died by the Way 





‘Gold! Mountains of gold and 
1848 | precious metals ... land so fertile 
that it grows four crops a year 
game so plentiful that hunger is unknown.” 
Out of the West came these exciting reports 
Like sparks on tinder, they fired the desire of 
men grown restless with peace. Hardened old 
soldiers oiled their rusty flint-locks. Farmers 
piled families and ploughshares into Conestoga 
wagons. Around them rallied young bucks 
eager to match their mettle against life; daring 
t adesmen, adventure rs, desperate seckers of 
“another chance.” As stout-hearted a band as 
the world ever saw was soon straggling over 
the prairies, dreaming of riches 
Yet “hard” as they were, the West was even 
harder. Of the thousands that started, only a 
handful pulled through. Behind them was a 
trail blazed by bones . . . through dark forests 
where Indian ambushes had brought grim death 
over waste-lands where starvation had 
stalked... over blistering infernos of desert 
Among the survivors there was a saying 
brutal, pitiless, but true—“The cowards never 
started; the weak ones died by the way.” 


New Calls—to the Old Courage 


1929 


Times change. Goals change—the 
glimmering riches of the early 


West are but a drop in the bucket 


compared to the fortunes being made in 
America’s business 
Again the call rings out. Fager millions 


answer it. In humming plants and busyoffices 
they optimistically pursue the success which 
seemingly comes automatically with years of 
service 

Then, like the perils which beset the pioneer, 
the Depression descended. Factories closed 
Business dwindled. Millions were discharged 
Other millions were forced into working at any 
Yet a certain few remained 
able, to their employer 


price thev could get 


9 valuable, so indisper 





stay behind and take what nobody wants 
be satisfied, during good times, with drudgery . 





and poorly-paid work; during the bad, with = —_= 
unemployment 

But if you are fighting to get ahead, it is a 
tragedy—this working yourself to the bone, 
yet lagging behind in the race... all for Jack 
f business training. Today, asin pioneer times, 
a brave heart cannot overcome the handicap 
of inexperience and poor equipment. Today, 
moreover, the penalty of ignorance is even 
costher! Too many others are after your job! 
lo be safe, you must be indispensable. 


The Secret of Survival 


Thousands of men and women like you, how- 
ever, have met that challenge. With the help 
of LaSalle, they have trained for the better- 
paid, specialized positions that were beyond 
the rank-and-file. When the depression came. 
they were retained on the pay roll, while the 
less far-sighted were dropped. Many had the . 
unique distinction of reporting pay raises and 
promotions. Others now OCCUPY positions which 
they could not have hoped to attain, if the and lesson papers with any special in- 
test of the depression had not brought their struction needed 

competency to the fore. . 


This Unique 
SUCCESS-BUILDING 
PROGRAM 
safeguards your entire 
business career — 


Specialized Training by competent in- 
structors, that is complete, modern and 
authoritative—based on the famous 
LaSalle Problem Method of “learning by 


doing.” 
a 


Individualized Instruction adapted tocach 
student's personal needs—giving the prac- 
tical equivalent of private tutorial super- 
vision of all phases of training 


Consullation Service on all training prob- 
lems that may arise—supplementing texts 


with business returning to 
normal those who make progress in this present 
period are slated for far greater rewards. They 
are the new executives, the new business lead- 
ers, of America’s tomorrow 


Needless to say 
J Consultation Service on personal business 


problems—whether encountered during 
or subsequent to training—for which the 
University’s resources are always avail- 
able 
Phe little time it takes to prepare for a better ° 
position through LaSalle will surprise you 

as will its negligible cost. Over a quarter of a 
century's experience with nearly a_ million 
students has helped us develop the fascinating 
LaSalle Problem Method which phrases both . 
and practice in terms of 
The training itself, for every vocation, 
represents what you need most to meet the 
new problems and new opportunities of post- 


Progress Reports periodically rendered to 
employers on student's request—calling 
attention to his work, and often facilita- 
ting his advancement 


theory intensive 
Reference Privileges, available indefi- 
mitely before and after graduation—often 
taking form as timely confidential reports 
of great value. 


results 




















that they retained their pay and promotion, and : 
anak a és arigmeees depression business. . . . 
: Why, then, risk the “wayside fate” of the 
ain times and goals change weakling, when it takes but a postage-stamp Personality Development service, sup- 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“COOPERATION”—ANOTHER CHANCE? 


For Several Months the Cry For Cooperation Between Business and Government Has Been Raised 
Without Avail and It Is Being Uttered Again—Reasons Why It Does Not Succeed—The 
Failure of Leaders to Recognize Fundamental Honesty in Their Trusteeship 


Business and Government must get together— 
so the spokesmen say—and there must be CO- 
operation in order to remove the maladjustments 1n 


T° word “cooperation” is again in the air. 


our national economy. . . 

But the “cooperation” cry is really becoming a trite 
symbol of the helplessness of democracy’s leaders who, 
when drastic legislative experiments fail, suggest that 
there must be “cooperation” in order to preserve the sys- 
tem of private capitalism. 

These leaders are not insincere about it—they really 
believe that somehow the powerful forces which influence 
our economic life can be made to mesh. If Government 
may suggest the manner and mode, if Government may 
“coordinate,” if Government may point the way—all these 
“ifs” usually indicate that solutions are vague and 
nebulous. 

I have long wondered why “cooperation” as a national 
policy has not been succeeding. I have sought to explain 
to myself why leaders in business and finance and leaders 
in Government after frequent attempts to get together 
usually find themselves apart in a sort of inevitable be- 
wilderment. When they do, they blame one another. An 
era of mutual condemnation ensues, and presently the ad- 
verse facts of our economic era press again for attention 
and we are back at where we started. 

Why? 


PROBLEMS NOW 


There must, it seems to me, be 
a rational answer. Certainly it 
would be futile to discuss a 


MORE THAN z 
planned economy or a controlle 
POLITICAL economy or even a private econ- 


omy with a minimum of regulatory controls or a new set 
of anti-trust laws or any one of a dozen economic formulas 
such as the legislative bodies of the day are studying if 
we cannot find out why rival groups in our midst do not 
work together. 

I should like to suggest a possible answer not because 
I think it is the only solution but because it challenges me 
more often than any other and because in the last several 
months my thoughts have been moving definitely in the 
direction of fundamental inquiry into the human aspects 
of our National Government. 

Plainly the problems of the day are not simply eco- 
nomic. They are social. They are political. They are 
human. If groups do not work together it is because the 
sources of friction are deep-rooted. Hence if we under- 
stand why friction develops and why individuals behave 
toward one another with a polemic rather than a coopera- 
tive spirit we can begin to perceive the difficulties and the 
barriers that lie in the way of cooperation between forces 
and powers in the national community. 


GROUP DISTRUST 
SHOULD BE 
ELIMINATED 


zations. 

The general public has been taught to believe that busi- 
ness men are interested in concentration of economic 
power for their own ends. Hence the people generally 
are inclined to distrust business leaders. 

The public distrusts the political leaders because it feels 
they are ambitious and that they do not hesitate to use 
public power and public funds for their own selfish ends— 
the pursuit of individual ambitions at public expense. 

These distrusts are not casual or accidental. They 
arise out of a defect in our national life which can no 
longer be ignored. Groups fight one another because they 
do not believe in the fundamental honesty of those who 
are opposed to their designs. In the struggle for the 
possession of economic power, all sense of proportion is 
lost and the game seems to be to outwit, if not to deceive, 
as long as the material objective is attained. 

But groups are impersonal. They are large and well 
organized. They are headed up by men who know how 
to use group power to advantage. I am not questioning 
their fidelity to respectable causes. I am raising the ques- 
tion of what social good there is in these rival groups 
which put every interest except their own to one side. I 
am asking how we can ever expect “cooperation” when 
the instinct for united action is really an instinct for the 
achievement of particular group aims. 

This is not meant as a criticism of any group because 
with rare exceptions it applies to all. The people of the 
United States today are striving to make democracy func- 


Labor does not get along with 
management very largely because 
labor distrusts the employer's 
point of view and conversly the 
employer distrusts labor organi- 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


tion but we do not yet recognize that democracy cannot 
work except by common consent—volition rather than 
compulsion. Fundamentally there must be mutual conces- 
sion as well as mutual adjustment of all elements which 
are interdependent. 

These words are often spoken in public life. The 
ideal is easy to express but difficult to fulfill. My belief 
is that we must begin now if ever to find a practical way 
to apply the all-important policy of cooperation which 
is preached but not practiced. 

Where shall we start? 

There can be no better way to approach the problem 
than by considering what these groups really are. They 
are collections of individuals who have surrendered a cer: 
tain amount of independence to the leaders who guide, 
if not control, their actions. But leadership is not an ab- 
stract thing. It comes only out of the mandate of groups 
of millions of individuals. Leaders who are trustees of 
these groups therefore, must themselves be capable, as 
well as beyond reproach in their personal qualities. 

Are they? 
OPEN MINDS We may consider various defi- 
nitions of honesty. Most people 
CAN BRING say that dishonesty is taking 
COOPERATION something that doesn't belong to 

you. Certainly if you take the 
other fellow’s tangible property it is thievery. In handling 
private trust funds back in 1929 men were careless as well 
as dishonest. They lost by their neglect millions of dol- 
lars belonging to innocent investors. 

Today Government, however, possesses an enormous 
power over individual properties. The tendency to con- 
fiscate is in the air. This is truly a form of dishonesty. 

But is it the only kind? Men who refuse to be fair about 
the wage problem and who justify their action on the 
theory that capital is entitled to a maximum return, irre- 
spective of other factors, are basically selfish. And yet we 
are not inclined to call selfishness a form of dishonesty. 

When labor fights management, and distrusts em- 
ployers, it does so too often because it feels employers 
will not share the fruits of the day’s toil. There are indus- 
trial leaders who resent the mention of profit sharing and 
there are labor leaders who understand that profit sharing 
can be sincere and insincere, can be a method of really 
improving the worker’s lot or can be a method of frus- 
trating unionization. 

It is time that we were realistic about these complicated 
questions. It is time we opened our minds to what the 
real quarrel happens to be. It is useless to talk ‘“coopera- 
tion” among the leaders when the groups actually want 
those leaders to fight their battles along the lines of maxi- 
mum gain for their respective organizations. 


OUR LEADERS I will concede that it is nat- 

ural to be selfish and to try to 

MUST LEARN get “while the getting is good.” It 

UNSELFISHNESS is not so natural apparently to 

; give of oneself and one’s goods 

without hope of reward or recompense. The “getting” 
psychology is the more prevalent. 

But if we are to make democracy work, we must trans- 
form our leaders. We must persuade them to plead with 
their own groups and to point out the greater advantage 
of trying to understand the other group's problems. 

Will leaders of groups do this? They will do it only if 
they themselves see the importance today of reviving in 
our midst the theory of human brotherhood which began 
nearly 2,000 years ago in a practical philosophy of life. 
Selfishness is an anti-brotherhood concept. “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” is an unspoken question which lies 
deep in the psychology of our individualistic philosophies. 
Every - man - for - himself - and - let - the - devil - take - the- 
hindmost may seem safe provided the devil does not un- 
dermine the whole procession and blow it to bits. 

As world events impress upon us the menace of arbi- 
trary power, as democracies face a combination of total- 
itarian states, the need for regeneration inside the demo- 
cratic countries is more pronounced than it ever has been. 
The importance of integrating the nation in an economic 
sense is as vital as integrating it in a social sense. Pre- 
paredness for conflict with other nations is not, however, 
a mere matter of materials properly mobilized. It is pri- 
marily a problem in mobilizing the spirit of a nation—its 
morals as well as its morale for as the one declines the 
other is impaired. 

The world today is witnessing the rise of two great 
empires—a friend said the other day—Japan in the Far 
East and Germany in Europe. All other nations will be 
found sooner or later at odds with these two major em- 
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pires. If so, can we afford to quarrel over selfish ends and 
must we not forge a new national unity? 

Promptly most everybody in America will assent. And 
yet we will not make progress by reciting platitudes. So, 
supposing individuals began to change their own lives, 
began to appraise their own acts instead of constantly 
trying to blame the other fellow. Suppose honesty were 
really applied in politics and in Government and in busi- 
ness. Suppose men and women really began to obey the 
moral leadership which is instinctive if we but give it a 
chance. 

I refer, of course, to the great need for obedience to a 
new Leadership—the spirit of a greater power than man 
himself. We are prone to accept the mystic power of that 
leadership only intermittently. We listen to sermons 
on Sunday, re-read the old prayer books but we do not 
make application concretely each day of the very words 
the prayer books flaunt before our eyes. 

There is a tendency in our self-satisfied mood to say 
that spiritual reawakening is a desirable thing for America 
but always it seems to be said with the idea that this is 
an excellent philosophy for somebody else to follow. 
REAL HONESTY But, supposing the leaders of 

the major groups in our national 
A GUARANTY OF tife—in business and industry, in 
COOPERATION finance, in labor, in agriculture, in 
government, in politics—were to 


begin to take seriously the new Leadership. Suppose there 
was a courageous confession of mistakes, an acknowledg- 
ment of error, a self-examination which ferreted out the 
subtle equivocations that make for mistrust and deception 
in the ordinary intercourse of business and government— 
supposing, indeed, leaders took the responsibility of 
changing their own groups, first, by telling them the 
truth and, second, by admitting it to the other groups. 

Suppression of the truth has led to most of the mischief 
in public affairs. And who will deny that hiding of the 
truth is a form of dishonesty and selfishness? The eco- 
nomic struggle would not be so intense, and there would 
be less of the class conflict we hear today, if the truth 
were admitted by the groups who know the truth, 

Let us be concrete. A lot of employers are asked to view 
the labor problem through legislative eyes. They join an 
organization which includes the bad and the good. A 
strange sense of artificial loyalty causes them to approve 
resolutions which are generalized for all constituent mem- 
bers—the good and the bad. Then the champions of that 
cause feel bound to defend a set of resolutions which con- 
tain in them obvious insincerities if not palpable defects. 

Suppose, on the other hand, the leaders told the truth 
to each other. Suppose that persons of the rival group 
were permitted to know that truth. Maybe the rival group 
would find itself compelled to acknowledge the facts of 
its own misbehavior, too, and then we would be making 
progress toward that oft-heard goal—‘cooperation.” 

I firmly believe that “cooperation” is not only desirable 
but attainable. But I also insist that groups will not 
change till leaders change. And leaders will not change 
till fundamental honesty comes to them as a compulsion 
from the spiritual and moral side of our daily life. 

Of what avail is it to discuss a contract between groups 
who do not trust the words written thereon? And of 
what avail are all the economic remedies for economic 
planning or readjustment by any scheme, public or pri- 
vate, if the rival groups are out for what their acquisitive 
natures can get for them and if there is no willingness to 
concede the other fellow may possibly have a case, too? 

The need of our times is obedience to a new Leadership. 
And it will come when men feel the urge to “cooperate” 
with God—yet, this sounds far away and mystic—but if 
you prefer as a synonym for God the moral “conscience” 
of the individual, that is a comprehensible phrase, too. 


BROTHERHOOD Whatever the wrevi urge, what- 
whores eae 
EMPTY IDEAL 


is not an empty ideal and cooper- 
ation between groups in a democ- 
racy is neither impracticable nor illusory as a solution of 
our ills if we are but realistic enough to appreciate the 
words of President Roosevelt uttered in a public address 
two years ago: 
“I doubt if there is any problem—social, political 
or economic—that would not melt away before the 


fire of such a spiritual awakening.” 

To which I would add—if the individual will but give 
the impulse of fundamental honesty a chance to serve 
mankind. That's the first prerequisite to a national pol- 
icy of “cooperation”. 




















